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The Kaitor will be giad to consider any MSS, photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped adaressea 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsei) sesponsible fer AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFk can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
adavess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and AISS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the frice required 
for veproducticn, otherwise when payment is requestea 16 will be maae at 
the usual rates of the journal. Ony the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 

The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space being half an inch, approximatey 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per tusertion. Ali Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 
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\CLOSE TIMES FOR . . 
GAME AND WILDFOWL 
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HE extension or curtailment of the close season for 
game-birds and wildfowl is a subject which crops up 
periodically in the columns of journals devoted to the 
interests of sport, and the most casual reader can 
hardly fail to note the widely divergent views held by 

correspondents with regard to any given species. This can be 
traced to two causes—the variation in the habits of the same 
species in different localities and the character or aims of the 
sportsman. With the pot-hunter’s ambitions we can feel little 
sympathy; to fill the bag under the easiest conditions is his 
object, and the easier the shot the better he is pleased. Such 
men would prefer to shoot a young blackcock in August rather 
than take their chance of the same bird rocketing over the pines 
in October, although at the commencement of the season the bird 
must literally be “kicked up”’ from the bracken or heather in 
which he has crouched. With the true sportsman it is otherwise. 
For him flapper-shooting had no charms, and the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts were hailed by him with joy, as affording a 
much-needed safeguard for the fowl so long as they are helpless, 
moulting or unfledged. It is fortunate for the interests of sport 
in general that the latter class of gunners predominates over the 
former, and that few pot-hunters have control over the shootings 
where the rarer game-birds are still to be found. 

The extinction of the great bustard, noblest of all our resident 
species, is a terrible example of the result of inadequate protec- 
tion. Under the present system this grand bird would probably 
have survived, but its large size and confiding habits made it an 
easy prey for the pot-hunter at all seasons of the year. The caper- 
cailzie, although its extinction was due to other causes, among 
which we may reckon the wholesale destruction of the vast forests 
which formerly covered the greater part of Scotland, was, for a 
wonder, reintroduced successfully, and the great impetus given 
to forestry during recent years has enabled the species to establish 
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itself firmly in certain parts of the Highlands. That this grand 
bird is increasing and extending its range is an indisputable fact ; 
but this is due, not to the protection afforded by the Game Laws, 
but to the strict preservation of the woods in which it is found 
by proprietors and shooting tenants, who realise that young 
capercailzie are seldom, if, indeed, ever, fit to shoot on the date 
when the close season legally expires. Attention has been drawn 
to the regrettable fact that black-game were seldom strong on the 
wing when shooting commenced, 7.¢., on August 2oth, and that the 
wholesale destruction of the young broods, flushed one by one 
at the very feet of the sportsmen, was not only unsportsmanlike, 
but was steadily reducing the numbers of the birds in all parts of 
the Highlands. Other causes there were, it is true, and the 
introduction of pheasants is generally admitted to be prejudicial 
to black-game. In our experience, however, this has merely the 
effect of driving the birds to the moorlands, and in certain 


districts the numbers of black-game reared on the hill are * 


vastly greater than in former days, the birch and fir woods being 
now occupied by pheasants. The change is to be regretted 
mainly because the young broods thus fall victims to the grouse- 
shooters in very great numbers. The measures taken by local 
authorities to protect black-game are generally quite inadequate, 
and an extension of the close time has proved useless to avert 
the extinction of a species which has already become scarce, 
There is only one remedy in such cases, and that is to protect 
the birds throughout the whole season, none to be shot on any 
pretext whatsoever. The extension of the close time to 
September 20th would probably be sufficient in most parts of 
the Highlands where black-game are still fairly plentiful. The 
birds would then be strong on the wing, and the cocks could be 
picked out with no great difficulty, the young greyhens being 
left to propagate their species. 

Partridges in the Highlands afford yet another example of the 
inadequacy of the present regulations. In high-lying districts the 
writer has frequently seen young birds only a few days old at the 
beginning of August, and it is seldom that he has been able to shoot 
partridges in Badenoch till October. The late harvest affords 
some protection to these backward broods, but at high elevations 
the birds frequent meadow land and open pasture, arable land 
being scarce to such an extent that comparatively few avail 
themselves of the cover afforded by standing crops. October tst 
in such localities would be a suitable date for the commence- 
ment of partridge-shooting, and the scarcity of the birds, 
owing to the terrible struggle which they must have for 
mere existence during the winter months, would be sufficient 
warrant for the change. It is not generally known that hill 
partridges are to some,extent migratory, and we were recently 
informed that birds bred in the neighbourhood of Dalwhinnie, near 
the County March, invariably return to the lower straths at the 
commencement of winter. Although the defects in the present 
regulations are tolerably obvious as regards birds coming under 
the heading of game, it is not by any means easy to reconcile the 
many conflicting opinions which we hear expressed with regard 
to wildfowl. While local authorities have hitherto been some- 
what lax in obtaining extensions of the close time for black-game 
and partridges in their districts, the peculiarities of wildfow! in 
different localities have received considerably more attention. In 
his interesting work, “ The Fowler in Ireland,” Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey refers to the hardship inflicted on professional wild- 
fowlers under the present regulations, and advises that brent and 
widgeon should be excluded from the protected list, thus enabling 
the fowlers to prosecute their calling during March and April, as 
far as these migratory species are concerned. In Scotland, however, 
this privilege would probably be abused, and, as a considerable 
number of grey-lag geese and widgeon remain with us to breed, a 
curtailment of the close time is to be deprecated. The Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts have proved so beneficial to our resident 
species of wildfowl that any alteration of the present system 
hardly seems desirable, except possibly with regard to woodcock 
and snipe. The two latter species are now nesting throughout 
the mainland in annually increasing numbers, and, in a mild 
spring, return to their breeding haunts during February. Here 
an extension of the close time would probably be advantageous, 
and proprietors of inland marshes would benefit if the long bills 
were protected from the beginning of February instead of the 
commencement of March. 


Our Portratwt Illustration. 


C UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Lettice 
4 Cholmondeley. Lady Lettice is the only daughter of the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Cholmondeley, and is a grand- 
daughter of Colonel Sir Robert Kingscote, K.C.B. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the t ditor would este:m the kindness 
of readers if tney would forward the correst ondence at once to him. 
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N important paper has been drawn up by the Board 
of Trade, showing how agricultural labourers are 
diminishing in other great manufacturing countries 
as well as in Great Britain. In Germany, for 
example, the total number of people engaged in 

agriculture has decreased by 18,000 since 1895; but the number 
of labourers in that time has gone down by 318,000, This in 
itself is significant, and points to the true cause of the rural exodus, 
namely, that when a country becomes commercial and manu- 
facturing, the towns, with their endless possibilities, have an 
irresistible attraction for those who have been hitherto content to 
do the toil of husbandry. In France there was a loss between 
1896 and rgo1 of 330,000 people to agriculture, and the labourers 
decreased to the extent of nearly half a million. Similar figures 
are given for Austria, showing that the same forces produce 
similar effects in all these different parts of Europe. Even in 
the comparatively new countries of Canada and the United 
States attention has frequently been directed to the readiness 
with which the land is forsaken for commercial pursuits. 

The condition of France might be put by the essayist in a 
nutshell, if he had previously mastered the official figures that 
have just been published. The phrase in which he would 
describe it is: ‘* More marriages, more divorces and fewer 
births.” The incrcase in the number of marriages is, roughly 
speaking, about 10,000, and in the number of divorces nearly a 
fourth of that number; but births have decreased by 33,000, and 
deaths have decreased by only 3,000. No one can call this a 
healthy condition of affairs. It means that, if the present move- 
ments were continued over a sufficiently long period of time, they 
are bound to end in the disappearance of the French population. 
‘Modern medical science is able to keep a certain proportion of 
old and feeble people alive; but the number is not at all suff- 
cient to compensate for that falling off in the birth-rate which is 
in part at least, due to a reluctance on the part of the twentieth 
century woman to become a mother. The late Lord Salisbury 
once delivered an instructive little homily on what he called the 
decay of the Latin races. These figures for France go very far 
towards establishing the validity of his argument. 


A great deal of sympathy will be felt with the views expressed 
by Mr. Bram Stoker about the censorship. We refer not so 
much to what he has said about plays. The necessity of a 
censor for the stage is not at all apparent, because a play, being 
conducted under the public eye, can be brought under surveillance 
and any trespasses against decency be punished just as though 
they occurred in the street. But Mr. Bram Stoker points out that 
during the last twelve months a large number of novels has been 
published that are in every way calculated to sap and corrode 
public morality. It is doing no injustice to the authors to say 
that they have simply played upon the passions of mankind in 
order to procure a sale. ‘The worst offenders do not make any 
pretence of claiming that they are dealing with what is, after all, 
human in an artistic manner, but place themselves in the category 
of those who make a livelihood out of disgusting literature. We 
do not agree with Mr. Bram Stoker that the appointment of a 
censor would put an end to this; but the worst of these novels 
might very well be confiscated by the police. 


From the address of Mr. Merryn Macartney at the meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, it would appear that 
the alarm as to the condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral was by no 
means untounded. He pointed out that Wren could not possibly 
have calculated the interference with the subsoil that has taken 
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place, and it is this interference that now constitutes the danger 
to the building. Mr. Macartney gravely warned the London 
County Council that their proposed sewer in proximity to the 
Cathedral is likely to prove a new source of peril. He considers 
the chief points of weakness in the Cathedral are the dome, the 
south transept and the western towers and portico. Wren 
had spread the weight of the dome very carefully, but still 
the centre of the great mass has sunk. The super- 
structure rests more on the inner ends of the eight piers below it 
than on the outer ends, and the sinking of these piers has set up 
movements overhead. Unfortunately, the sinking of the piers 
has not been regular, as those on the south side are lower than 
the others. The two towers on the western front are out of the 
perpendicular, and the portico has followed the direction of the 
towers. However, the portico has now been restored to its 
original state, and may be considered safe if existing conditions 
can be maintained. It is, however, dependent on the western 
towers, and they in turn stand or fall by the unimpaired main- 
tenance of the ground on which they were built. 


Comparatively few people as yet know very much about the 
I’sperance Club, who have been performing English folk-songs 
and morris dances. It is just two years since the folk-music of 
their own country was first introduced to this company; since 
then, such has been the interest aroused by them and the songs 
and dances they perform, that they have seven times filled the 
small Queen’s Hall, have been called before’ the Lord Mayor, 
and to the annual reception of the Loidon County Council 
Their songs and dances have spread—by means of their 
own and others’ teaching—over the length and breadth of 
London, and here and there in ten counties besides, and 
are spreading still. This amazing interest and fertility is 
owing partly to the engaging freshness and spontaneity of 
the performers, mainly to what they sing and show. The 
originators of this revival—Miss Mary C. S. Neal, Mr. Cecil 
Sharp and Mr. H. C. Maclllwaine—speak with authority when 
they say that, beginning appropriately in a back street, among 
the children of the people, they are upon the way by these 
means to restore to the nation its beautiful, neglected folk-music 
insong and dance. When our folk-music was a living thing 
this land was called ‘“* Merrie England.” It is the ambition, by 
restoring the art that won it, to restore the good nickname too. 
Out of small beginnings so greatly bas their enterprise thriven 
that they have already resolved to found a National Guild for 
the practice and dissemination ef folk-music. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
If you and I may leave dim Hades, dear, 
We will return sometimes to wander here, 
Two misty shades that slowly cross the heather 
Where we were once so young and gay together. 
And they will say who pass along the glen 
To where, for them, our 1 ghts will glimmer then, 
“How ghostly seem the mists that creep about the rill, 
How lonely is the night, the lapwing’s call, how shrill.” 
A. H. 


Tne old saying that ‘extremes meet” is curiously exemplified 
in what is going on in America at the present moment. In that 
country monetary speculation has been carried to its utmost 
limits; but in the revulsion a vast number of citizens have 
resorted to the old-fashioned stocking foot or its equivalent. 
Terrified by the recent extraordinary fluctuation in Stock 
Exchange prices, they have sold out their shares in a panic, 
and, as soon as they obtained gold, put it away in safes or 
chests. So extensive has the practice become that President 
Roosevelt has been obliged to make a personal appeal to his 
fellow-citizens. He has assured them that their money will be 
quite safe enough in the natural course of business; and one 
would have thought that they would much prefer to see their 
capital obtaining a moderate and safe percentage than that it 
should be buried like a miser’s treasure, or like the taients of the 
man in the parable who hid them in the napkin. 





A correspondent who knew the late Dr. Moncure Danie: 
Conway writes to us: “It must have been about thirteen or 
fourteen years ago when | first formed the acquaintance of Dr. 
Moncure Conway. I had been giving a lecture, if I remember 
rightly, to the members of the Whitefriars’ Club, and he was 
among those who came up afterwards to form my acquaintance. 
That was the first of many close and intimate conversations. 
He interested me chiefly lecause of his long memory and of his 
knowledge of so many celebrities. He could in his graphic way 
describe to you exactly the appearance of Thomas Carlyle, 
Robert Browning, Thoreau, Longfellow and many other cele- 
brities, English and American ; nor did he appear to me quite so 
aggressive in his opinions as might have been expected from his 
bocks. On the contrary, he tried as far as he could to grasp 
opinions that were novel to him chiefly because of their 
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old-fashioned Conservatism. He seemed to have been born into 
a Radical, not to say Socialistic, atmosphere, and to be mightily 
curious about the young men whom he found exulting, not in 
a mild Conservatism, but in old-fashioned Toryism.” 


The lamentable death of Lord Chesham is but one of 

several circumstances suggesting the consideration whether 
the interests of sport would not be equally well, and those of 
safety a great deal better, consulted if the regular season for 
fox-hunting were delayed to a date a few weeks later in the 
year. Many accidents occur in the beginning of the hunting 
season as a natural and aimost certain consequence of the 
“Llindness” of the fences and of the heavy “going.” The 
former of these sources of danger would certainly be diminished 
by assigning a later date for the opening. There is some reason 
to think that our climate has changed during the last half 
century, and the present season shows striking instances of 
summer vegetation existing well into the middle of November. 
Concurrently with this autumnal change, the advent of spring 
seems to be later than it used to be; and the fortnight which 
might be taken off at the beginning of the hunting season might 
perhaps be added towards its close with a closer approximation 
than now exists to the old conditions of the syort. 
* Margin scribbling” might -be recommended to the con- 
tributors to one of our evening contemporaries whose “ turnovers ”’ 
are famous, as a subject for one of them. It has been brought to 
the front recently by the publication by Sir George Trevelyan of 
the remarks which Macaulay pencilled on some of his books. The 
habit is a very reprehensible one. We all know the annoyance 
caused in reading library books by suddenly coming upon the 
pencilled comment of some stupid person who has had the book 
before. Yet it has been indulged in by a great many clever 
people. Mr. Gladstone was very fond of annotating the volumes 
before him, so was Thackeray. In the British Museum there 
are many volumes to attest this habit by Coleridge. We 
remember one especially, ‘* The Life of Anthony Messer,” on 
which the great poet had written many interesting notes. 


’ 


Although “ biosis” is a word of which we are likely to 
hear a good deal in the immediate future, it is employed by 
M. Metchnikoff in his new book to describe what he calls the 
normal cycle of life. His view about the age of man being 
much shorter than is necessary is very well known; but those 
who turn eagerly to his pages in search of a golden bridge 
towards a happy old age wil! be disappointed. His advice is 
the contrary of that given in the New Testament. He bids us 
take thought what to eat, what to drink and what to wear. His 
gospel is one of hygienic law. Whoever wishes to attain to the 
150 years which the French philosopher regards as the reason- 
able limit of age, must begin early and study so to live that he 
will give the malignant bacteria no opening in his system. In 
that case M. Metchnikoff promises him not only length of days, 
but a peaceful and happy departure from this world. 





But to attain the end he sets forth, M. Metchnikoff points 
out what many people will regard as a difficult path to try. A 
man must not only live well himself, but he should take care that 
his servants are well lodged and cleanly clothed, as otherwise 
their quarters will form a nest for all sorts of infection. Anger is 
to be carefully avoided; fits of rage are apt to lead to the rupture 
of blood-vessels, and have been followed by diabetes and even 
cataracts. Luxury is to be eschewed: no heavy meals are to be 
eaten; and evenings are not to be passed in the theatre or in 
Society. Those who desire to lead a merry life may not hope to 
have a long one. ‘The ideal set forth by M. Metchnikoff, 
although it comes from one who is a frank materialist, is as 
austere as that which was preached by the early Christians. 

According to a medical contemporary which has made an 
investigation into the facts, the dangers of football are increasing 
at an alarming rate. There have occurred this year already as 
many fatal and other accidents as would have occurred in an 
entire year a short time ago. The facts possess several kinds of 
interest; one of which is how far the professional football player 
comes within the operation of the Workmen's Compensation Act ? 
The professional signs a contract of service, and, therefore, is a 
servant of the club for whom he plays, the word “ play,” in 
this instance, being equivalent to the “manual labour, clerical 
work or otherwise ” of the Act. There does not seem any reason 
why the professional football player should not receive compensa- 
tion. He usually belongs to a rich organisation; and those who 
employ him have deserved the reproach that they have encouraged 
a splendid pastime for the purpcse of gate-money. That a portion 
of the proceeds which arise out of playing this dangerous game 
should be set aside to compensate those who have either lost their 
lives or had their limbs injured, is surely not unreasonable. 


Sir William Richmond the other night, at a hygienic 
conference, strung together an alarming catalogue of injuries 
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done to Art by fog. It affects dress, marble, stone, metal, oil 
paintings, water-colour drawings, lace, embroideries and tapestry, 
He told how Mr. Faraday analysed the surface of pictures in the 
National Gallery, and reported that ‘¢a smut almost invisible to 
the naked eye deposited upon the pictures an essential poison so 
virulent that it could only be removed by a solvent which would 
destroy the varnish of the pictures themselves.” Sir William 
Richmond also stated that marbles in the British Museum are 
being slowly corroded and pulverised by the sulphuric acid in 
the air. He went on to show how injurious smoke fog is to 
plant-life in Kew Gardens. He calculates that over an area of 
three-quarters of a mile of glass the smoke deposit weighs about 
three tons. Facts like these give the Londoner matter for 
thought. He cannot help reflecting that the poison deposited 
on pictures in the National Gallery must also come in contact 
with his own body. Sir William, himself, says that he has 
found smoke bad for the nervous system, the throat and the 
lungs. So much for the evil. But no one has, so far, discovered 
a satisfactory remedy. 


At the first blush, the statement that there exists an Association 
of Trained Charwomen might appear to verge on the ridiculous; 
but, in point of fact, it is a very useful body. Its report shows 
that it now has some eighty regular members who can undertake 
the duties of the woman who 1s occasionally called in to help; 
and it has a list of 140 people who are not members, but who 
can be called upon if required. The association was formed 
about ten years ago for the purpose of bringing the charwoman 
into touch with possible employers, and it has worked very well. 
A lady who goes to the association can engage a woman at the 
fixed price of 2s. 6d. daily, with meals, or 3s. 6d. without. 
She can examine the character book, which is a practical record 
of what the woman has done in similar positions, and she has 
the assurance of obtaining acapable temporary servant. A very 
small fee is charged, 6d. for engagements for a week, or Is. for 
those fora month. In these days, when the servant difficulty is 
so pronounced, the Association of Trained Charwomen fills a 
very useful place in domestic economy. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 
O Darling, I am dead for you, and yet I cannot speak, 
And all the while I lived for you I dared not say a word, 
I know I quarrelled first with you, and I was proud and weak, 
And O T sighed my sorrow, love, so low you never heard. 
So low you never heard it, love, and never turned your head, 
And all the while I longed for you, too proud to kneel and pray; 
And now my body’s cold for you, dear love, and I am dead 
And in my coffin I must lie, until the Judgment Day. 


O it is dank and lonely here, dear love, the coffin’s small, 

And there’s no room for you in it, you cannot join me here; 
And when all bodies leave their graves at sound of trumpet call 
You will be claimed by that glad man, your partner on the bier. 


And God will send me down to Hell, I shall not see vour face, 

And silent I shall vanish, I shall never tell my woe, 

I shall vanish into darkness without whisper, without trace, 

And my crying will not reaci you, you will never feel or know. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


John Bull, the honest, sturdy, self-opinionated John Bull of 
100 years ago, was not proud of anything more than his appetite. 
He delighted to tell how much beef and pudding he could put 
away; and sometimes, when we read of the almost Rabelaisian 
dinners that he indulged in, we are apt to feel proud of our own 
fastidiousness. But, as a matter of fact, there seems no end to 
the appetite of the present-day Englishman. Practically speak- 
ing, he consumes all the produce grown on his own land, and 
every year manages to take more and more from abroad. 
We are reminded of this by the announcements made in antici- 
pation of Christmas. It seems likely that more fruit will be sent 
into the country on this occasion than ever has been sent before. 
Canada alone is despatching 1,000,000 bushels of apples, of which 
two bushels out of every too will consist of enormous apples, 
weighing on an average about 4lb. each. From Jamaica and 
elsewhere it is expected that about 45,000,000 bananas will 
arrive, while the oranges from the West Indies stand about 
third in the list of fruits for the Christmas table. It is curicus 
to consider that during the last two or three months the finest 
English plums have been allowed to go to waste in the orchards 
because no profitable market could be found for them. Yet our 
consumption of fruit grown abroad, far from showing signs of 
decrease, is on the increase. 


It has been very pretty throughout all the earlier part of 
November in the Bois de Boulogne to see how the chestnuts 
have put out a new green growth which ought to have been 
reserved for the springtide. With the old leaf still clinging to 
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the tree, the tinge of the new green with the autumnal colour 
js very charming and unusual, a result, doubtless, of the 
absence of any hard frost. On the Continent of Europe, as in 
our island, the autumnal floral growth, anticipating the spring, 
has been abnormal, and it is to be feared that vegetation may 
suffer a severe set-back in consequence later on. 


From time to time, in these coiumns, we have called 
attention to the negotiations in progress for the purchase of 
Purley Beeches for the nation. This beautiful place is now 
happily safe from the builder. It has been acquired, thanks 
to the liberality of subscribers, by the Sanderstead Parish 
Council, and at the end of the month will be formally 
opened to the public by the Mayor of Croydon. Those, there- 
fore, who have had in hand the good work of saving this fine 
clump of trees, and the ground immediately about it, may now 
rest from their labours with a pleasant consciousness that they 
have not striven in vain, and that these beeches will henceforth 
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OT many people in the England of to-day can remember 

a time when the flail was in common use as an 
instrument of threshing.: Memorials of it exist in 

plenty; there is, first of all, the flail itself. The 

“weary flingin’-tree,” one can see from the references 

to it, was in common use in the time of Robert Burns. Indeed, 
it was only supplanted by the water-driven machinery which the 
most enterprising farmers set going early in the nineteenth century. 
England differed from Brittany— where our pictures were taken— 
in a very significant manner. In many old barns may still be 
seen a raised wooden floor, on which the threshers beat out the 
grain. In one example that we know of in the county of Gloucester- 
chire there is a remnant of the threshing floor—a fireplace, which 
seems to show that those who were engaged in the work slept in 
the building during the whole of the night. Here and there 
throughout the country we have come across small holders who 
still use the flail for the purpose of threshing. Notably is this 
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stand as an ol:ject-lesson to encourage others who are working 
to preserve similar features of beauty in our country. 


It is to be expected that we shail have very discrepant 
accounts this year of the wild berry crop, such as the holly, the 
hip and haw andso on. Already we read in the papers pleasant, 
and probably delusive, forecasts of a mild winter, based on the 
fact that the prophet has found few berries in his own country. 
In the South of England, however, we see trees which are very 
well and gaily decked with holly berries, and hedges on which 
the hips and haws are unusually abundant. Yet, even here, 
where some of the trees have been thus prolific, there is a great 
local difference. Trees close beside these others have not a 
berry on them. It is evident that in this respect, as in respect 
of other natural products, the season is ‘ patchy.” The safest 
forecast of the coming winter weather is, no doubt, that it will 
be “patchy” also, but we need not therefore think that it is 
directly influenced by the berry crop. 
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the case in Cheshire. It is not that the small holders do not 
know any letter, or are not aware of the great advantages 
attendant on the employment of modern machinery; but the 
flail in their eyes has something in its favour which transcends 
the value of any other implement; that is to say, it is cheap, 
or, rather, it costs nothing, having in most instances been in the 
possession of the same farm for generations past. The economist 
may describe the operation as a waste of energy, but the small 
holder has a very cogent reply. It is that during the wet and 
muddy weather of the winter months his hands would be idle if 
there were not provided for them some odd jobs, such as that of 
threshing corn. But in Brittany these considerations do not 
wholly arise. In Touraine, Poitou and many other French 
provinces grain was very generally threshed after the fashion 
shown in our photograph not more than twenty-five years ago 
The peasant proprietors were obliged to do their work in the 
open air, chiefly because they had no barns. \We do not say that 
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barns did not exist then, and still exist, but that they were a luxury 
which could be afforded only by the large holders and by those 
who were well-to-do. The small holders—of whom there is a 
greater number in France than in Great  Britain—could 
not afford much in the way of out-buildings. For it has to be 
remembered that the vineyard was the chief possession, and 
the corn a minor crop. Those who were not the prosperous 
owners of a ruined barn were perforce obliged to thresh their 
corn on the bare ground. A correspondent from Loches, which 
has a population of 5.000, informs us that the older inhabitants 
remember well seeing in the old days, say about five-and- 
forty years ago, the petits cultivateurs threshing their wheat on the 
market-place. To give piquancy to this memory it has to be 
borne in mind that this Champ de Foire had been aforetime a 
cemetery, that had just lately been disinfected and converted 
into a most unsavoury catthe market. The only hygienic 
instrument employed betore the threshing operations was that 
very primitive weapon, a heather besom. When the sheaves 
were very plentiful the practice which the Bible has made 
familiar to us was followed: a team of oxen or a pair of horses 
were harnessed to a roller, which effectively, if not in a manner 
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their wheat and oats in the open air in small quantities at 
a time. In regard to oats, the flail is commonly used, in orde 
to get the grain as itis required for horses and poultry. Needless 
to say, the peasant proprietor, who is nothing if not conservative, 
vows that machinery yields less grain than the old-fashioned 
method of his forefathers. At Ligueil, near Loches (3,000 
inhabitants), one particular family, “la famille Sibilleau,” per- 
sistently thresh their grain on the open space before the chapel 
of ** Notre Dame des Anges ”—and this since time immemorial, 
because the ‘ famille Sibilleau ’’ have always resolutely refused 
to build any barns! Rape-seed, colza and hemp are still 
universally threshed in the open. I[ can, says our correspondent, 
specify Touraine, Poitou, brittany, Burgundy andthe Dauphiné, 
In the two latter provinces rye is still invariably threshed on 
the bare ground. In the North of France there are scarcely 
any barns, 

The old custom is only one of many that still prevail in 
Brittany. As one of our illustrations shows, the peasants still 
continue to spin the web of which their clothes are made. 
But one is afraid that most of the ancient usages are dying out. 
Whether this is to be regretted or not it is difficult to say, 
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calculated to please the fastidious, cleared the grain from the 
husk. Occasionally the roller was altogether dispensed with, 
and an application was made of the ancient command, 
“thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.”’ 
Barn threshing in those days was a winter occupation. 
Old peasants still recall the great days of yore: ‘Quand on 
battait au fléiu a la chandelle, et qu’on gagnait huit sous par 
jour,—c’était pas pour rire c’ temps-la!’’ The phrase throws a 
vivid light upon the condition of the French peasantry, toiling by 
candle-light for 4d. a day. Well might one exclaim, “It was no 
joke in our time”! ‘To-day it is not easy to see this primitive 
method in operation. Our photographer, however, obtained 
these pictures from actual life. Needless to say, it was in dry 
weather; in fact, three or four months had passed without rain, 
otherwise it would scarcely have been possible to conduct the 
operation. We are glad that he had _ the opportunity of 
recording with the camera this state of affairs, which in 
the course of a few years will probably have become alto- 
gether obsolete. Already the steam threshing-machine has 
nearly superseded the ancient custom. Yet there are 
some of the poorer peasants who still continue to thresh 
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Threshing with the flail was a picturesque form of dividing the 
grain from the husk. But then how laborious! The old 
peasants who have actually tried the work would have been the 
last to urge any sentimental reasons against its abolition. One 
has but to contrast the labour then and now to see why the rural 
swain should rejoice in the change. Early in last century, no less 
in Brittany than in England and in Scotland, the work 
of the thresher began early in the morning, and was 
continued till the light of candles was necessary for the 
operation. The flail itself was not only a heavy imple- 
ment, but one that had to be wielded by skill; and 
the toilworn cotter who had been working at it all day 
retired at night with weary bones. How different is the work 
to-day! A steam thresher draws up beside the stack, which, for 
the sake of convenience, is often built in the fields, and not 
brought into the farmyard at all. The sheaves are tossed on to 
the thresher, and the work is done with a rapidity that would 
have appeared incredible 100 years ago. And the value of the 
travelling steamer is that it is equally available for the large 
farm and the small. It travels the road by the aid of its 
own motor-power, and requires no horses to haul it. From one 
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to another it moves and threshes out the occupier’s 
corn in the shortest space of time, and at a cost which will com- 
pare favourably even with that incurred by employing the ill-re- 
munerated peasants of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
Besides, regret in this case 1s largely due to old associations. As 
a matter of fact, the operations connected with harvesting and 
threshing are more beautifully conducted to-day than they were 
at any previous time of the world’s history. It is the novelty 
only that offends us. If we recall the Biblical custom of 
treading out the corn by the feet of oxer, we cannot help 
thinking of the many detriments to cleanliness in the process. 
After all, oxen are not the most cleanly animals in the world, 
and we do not suppose that the husbandmen of the olden times 
took the trouble to swathe their feet in cloth. Moreover, 
in a climate lke ours no one could begin threshing bis corn 
without knowing that there was a chance, amounting in many 
cases to probability, that a shower of rain would descend before 
the day’s work was ended. In that case, if the example of the 
peasants of Brittany were followed, and the work done in the 
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open air, the result would be that before nightfall the grain would 
be half buried in a puddle. Even in France the chance of wet 
weather must always have been a serious obstacle to the threshing 

f=) 


of corn in the open air by means of the primitive flail. 
FROM THE FARMS. 
NorTH AND SOUTH. 


VERY great contrast is to be noticed between the 
different parts of the kingdom at this moment in 
regard to the treatment of cereals. Farmers in the 
South of England, after completing the October 
sowings, have continued them well into November, 

very greatly increasing the area of land devoted to this purpose, 
‘They are tempted by the comparatively high price of wheat, and 
calculate that so low will be the stock of old wheat next yea 
that it is extremely unlikely that the price will fall below 
35s., and will probably range about 4os. a quarter. The 
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only consideration that weighs against this is the fact that 
the Argentine prospects are said to be uncommonly good, and 
that possibly supplies of wheat will next year be poured into this 
country from the Republic. However, to leave that alone for the 
moment, a pitiful spectacle is to be witnessed in Scotland and 
the North of England, where harvesting operations are still 
being carried on under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
The autumn has been exceedingly wet, and thousands of acres 
of grain are still rotting in the fields; while farmers have 
the vexation of knowing that had they been as lucky as their 
Southern friends they would have been able to obtain prices for 
their crops higher than any they have experienced of recent 
years. It is too late for a remedy now, and they must simply 
console themselves with the reflection that many a time it has 
happened that the English harvest has been short when the 
Northern one has been bountiful. 
TUBERCULOSIS IN MEN AND CATTLE. 

A valued correspondent sends the following communication 
concerning the legislation expected from the Government next 
session (the subject was dealt with in Country Lire of 
October 26th, 1907): ‘* A good deal of interest has been aroused 
by the last report of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, an 
abstract of which appeared in the British Medical Journal of 
October 26th. From this it will be seen that the Commission 
considers the disease to be identical in man and cattle, the 
experimental work showing two fairly distinct types of bacillus 
with different degrees of violence. Dr.Cobbett of the Royal 
Commission regards these two types as identical, only varying in 
their violence. ‘The inevitable corollary of this report, if accepted 
as final, must be the destruction of all tuberculous cattle; and Lord 
Kenyon, speaking as president of the Dairy Association, on the 
occasion of the Islington show, relerred to this question in connection 
with compensation jor animals so’ destroyed, stating that any 
Government Bill on this subject would probably contain a clause 
to that effect. The number of cattle infected with tuberculosis 
is enormous; in fact, a very large percentage of animals, properly 
examined, show signs of disease ; and it follows that the expense 
incurred under such a compensation clause would surely be very 
large. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Government will 
further verily the Royal Commission .report, in view of the 
grave doubts that are cast on the whole question of infection 
from cattle by the latest advance in bacteriological science on 
the Continent. Following the example set by Professor Koch in 
1gol, many leading investigators abroad deny that cattle can be heid 
responsible for human tuberculosis; and, since the day that 
Koch first advanced that theory, knowledge of this disease has 
grown very largely indeed. His followers hold that there are 
two distinct types of bacillus, differing not only in virulence, but 
in virtually every other respect: so much so that it is impossible 
to consider them identical. These two types are said to vary in 
size, methods of feeding and food and—most important of all— 
in their ‘antistuffs’ (or remedies supplied by Nature in the 
system itself), which are altogether antagonistic to one another. 
Only one type of bacillus, the ‘bovine,’ is ever found in cattle, 
and it is impossible to infect beasts with the second or ‘ human’ 
type, the only result oi such an attempt being a slight local 
swelling. Cattle possess only one ‘antistuff.’ On the other 
hand, 98 per cent. of human cases show both bacilli, while the 
remaining 2 per cent. show only the ‘human,’ or type peculiar 
to man. Man is never found to have the ‘bovine’ type 
alone. Several cases could be mentioned in which, to prove this 
theory, bacilli from cattle have been injected into healthy humans 
with no ill results. In fact, unless the ‘human’ type is already 
present, the ‘hovine’ cannotexistin man. Man always possesses 
two ‘antistuffs.’ It is an invariable law that Nature provides a 
cure for every disease that she may inflict. Why, then, does she 
supply man with two remedies and cattle with only one if the 
disease is identical in both? And so it is held that the single 
type of bacillus in cattle cannot possibly be the cause of the two 
distinct types in man ; it cannot produce the second or ‘ human’ 
type. But, asthe ‘human’ type is present in every case of humair 
tuberculosis, the theory of infection from cattle must surely fall to 
the ground. The most that can be claimed is this, that the ‘ human’ 
type, being already present in the system, is likely to make the 
patient susceptible to infection from cattle. But then it is 
declared that the pure ‘human’ case, the 2 per cent., is the most 
dangerous of all; and in consequence the introduction of the 
‘bovine’ type through cattle infection would be a blessing in 
disguise, as the double infection, ‘human’ and ‘bovine,’ is 
much less to be feared. A primary case of tuberculosis of the intes- 
tines isextremely rare. Virtually in every case the illness is first 
detected in the lungs or bronchial glands, This certainly suggests 
that the original cause should be traced to inhalation, and shows 
that food taken into the stomach is not responsible. Von Behring 
has advanced the idea that the infection, being taken into the 
stomach with food, might pass to the lungs and_ bronchial 
glands by the ‘ductus thoracicus,’ and so make its first 
appearance in one of the usual forms. But Dr. Wolkenstein 
ot Berne has just published the results of his experiments in 
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connection with this theory, by which he proves conclusively that 
such is not the case. These experiments greatly strengthen the 
theory that cattle are not responsible for human tuberculosis. 
And altogether there seems to be sufficient evidence to justify 
some hesitation before the Royal Commission report is finally 
adopted. Up to the present most English bacteriologists have 
paid very little attention to Continental work on this subject, 
and it is certainly most important that their interest should be 
aroused as soon as possible; otherwise the country may be put 
{o enormous expense, based on conclusions that are, to say the 
least of it, open to dispute.” 
PouLTRY AT THE CrysTaL PALace. 

The feature of the Crystal Palace show this year was the big 
collection of Wyandottes, which numbered 648, beating the 
Orpingtons, of which there were 627; but, for general popu- 
larity, and especially as a farmer’s fowl, there is little doubt the 
Orpington is the more valuable bird of the two. This was 
exemplified in the classes for live poultry suitable for killing. 
Two classes were given for Indian Game—Dorkings, and in 
the other two-—any other cross—the Buff Orpington was 
much in evidence and the Wyandotte not represented. A 
yellow-fleshed, yellow-shanked fowl like the Wyandotte can 
never take high place as a table fowl. In the United 
States the Wyandotte and the Plymouth Rock as table fowl 
represent the acme of perfection in popular taste; here 
a good table fowl must be white-fleshed and have white-coloured 
legs. The Sussex is evidently a coming breed; a very fine 
collection of them was staged at Sydenham, and this variety may 
safely be recommended to farmers all over the country. It is 
hardy, a first-class table fowl and yet a good winter layer. There 
are three varieties, red, light and speckled, there being little to 
choose between them; but perhaps the last approximates most 
truly to the original Sussex, which first made the fame 
cf the breed as a table fowl. Such comparatively old 
favourites as the Barred Rock and the Black Orpington 
were strongly represented, and the collection of Dorkings, 
if not large, was extremely good. One notices in nearly all 
breeds a tendency to increase the size of the comb until it 
becomes a monstrosity, and nothing more harmful to the utility 
value of fowls can be imagined. One has got tired of protesting 
against the size of Leghorn and Minorca combs, but now the craze 
is extending to the Wyandotte. The first hard winter we get 
all these breeds will suffer from frost -bite and be ruined as 
breeding stock. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N a very learned work proceeding from the Cambridge 
University Press it is disquieting to find adopted the 
modern system of bookmaking by syndicate. Ought not 
our seats of learning to object to this unscholarly and 
inartistic method? By its means a manual of instruction, 

an encyclopedia, or a dictionary may be compiled; but no great 
history is possible. The reasons are plain. <A single mind 
brings simplicity, consistency and unity with it. When 
several are employed, not even such careful editing as the 
Master of Peterhouse and Mr. A. R. Waller have brought to 
bear on The Cambridge History of English Literature (Cambridge 
University Press) can avoid discords and redundancies or produce 
consistency of view. Mr. Waller himself opens with a slight 
little essay of about five pages on “ The Beginning.” It exhibits 
the writer in a very unflattering light, because it is trying him 
too high. The epitome of the chapter is ‘‘ Runic Characteristics 
of the Earliest Poetry—The Gleeman, Theodore and Hadrian, 
National Strife’’; all these themes in less than _ half-a-dozen 
pages! In the end we have the result that Mr. Waller writes 
as an expert talks when in a dull mood. He has not got 
into his stride, his mental activity 1s not excited, his imagina- 
tion is not kindled; he drones over what might have been 
a most fruitful theme, makes one or two bad or inadequate 
quotations and then passes the pen to a lady from Newnham 
College, who discourses with much learning, but little insight, 
on “Runes and Manuscripts.” ‘The change in style, too, 
is strange. Mr. Waller’s obvious aim is to be light and 
modern. He compares the music of the Scots with ‘ skirling 
bagpipes’’ and regimental bands, and the songs of sea rovers 
with the chanties of modern sailors. Here is an allusive sentence 
that proclaims the twentieth century: “ The Wyrd that every man 
must dree has whirled all material things away and left but a 
wreck behind ’’—tessellated speech, if one ever heard it. But the 
Newnham lady who does a turn—Mr. Waller’s modernism is 
infectious!—at runes and manuscripts entirely neglects such 
openings as are diligently searched for by Mr. Waller; who says 
Runic says ancient wizardry and romance, and the Ruthwell 
Cross, with its extracts from ‘* The Dream of the Rood,” might 
have inspired the dullest, but the learned lady is too 
intent on imparting useful information to take the clue. 
Next comes Munro Chadwick, who with unequalled 
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prosiness writes of “ Early National Poetry.” For his pains- 
taking scholarship nothing in the way of praise can be toogreat; and 
were this book intended onlyas a storehouse of facts that candidates 
for examination may grind into themselves without pleasure and 
without understanding, the chapter might stand. But the 
student who reads for a love of literature only will turn back 
in dismay. Here are dry bones, but no iife and blood; historic 
facts, but no atmosphere; study, but no imagination. What is 
wanted, in one word, is Light. We take a few consecutive 
paragraphs at random, and venture to think that even from the 
opening locutions the literary student will see that the style 
amply bears out our strictures. ‘We are concerned here 
only,” “with regard to the general characteristics,” ‘it is 
customary to classify’’; but why give more examples of the 
ancient formal phrases only too indicative of the donnish 
pedestrian style? The criticism is not confined to any single 
writer. It would almost appear that from the mere act of 
teaching literature, the traversing of the same ground again and 
again, the freshness is completely lost. We have here not a 
suggestion of the delight and surprise which come to the oldest 
student at sight or hearing of what is particularly significant or 
beautiful. To him poetry is life made visible “in the light of 
setting suns’; but it is a light that the mere act of teaching 
seems to obscure. Dr. Ward and Mr. Waller have drawn 
all their contributors from seats of learning, the colleges of 
Cambridge, the University College of North Wales, Oxford 
and St. Andrews, Edinburgh and Lordon furnishing nearly 
all the writers. Those who judge by results are entitled to 
question the wisdom of the selection. In the list of contributors 
we do not find the name of a single writer who is known asa 
poet, and only a very few who have claims to be considered as 
moderately good judges of literature. Professor Saintsbury is a 
learned author, who has written many things well in the way of 
literary history, and he is interesting on any subject he touches. 
No adequate judge would question Mr. Henry Bradley’s general 
ability. Nearly every contributor is a_ specialist of well- 
deserved fame. Yet while yielding them a full meed of praise 
for what is their due, is it possible to contend that they 
live in “the light of setting suns”? The end. of studies in 
literature is surely not the acquisition of mere facts, but the birth 
and growth of a love of literature; in other words, of the power 
to see life, not as consisting in mere physical phenomena, but as 
surrounded by mystery and passion and uncertainty. If this be not 
the end, the game is not worth the candle. And this end bas not 
been achieved. Our chief interest in this volume arose from a 
keen disappointment with the results of University teaching, as 
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HE piper came across the down, and his piping was as 
the sound of the wind that whispers through the 
growing grasses. It was a music without articulate 
words, yet it had the power of bringing visions to those 
who heard it, and its suggestions were all of beauty. 

Lying on the turf among the gorse and hawthorns, I gazed into 
the blue sky and listened. It told me first of a country-side of 
warm rich meadows, at whose base glistened a broad water; a 
road bordered with high trees ran above. Some of the fields were 
clothed with springing grain whose every blade seemed to thrill 
with life; others were deep in grass ripe for the mowing. A 
blended scent of elder blossom and honeysuckle came from the 
hedgerows. There were pink and white blooms of the bramble 
plant also by the wayside, with here and there a dog rose 

all seeming to speak of a world in which there could be nothing 
ugly or sordid, nothing but hope and love and giadness. There 
were forget-me-nots among the green of the corn, with a 
few early poppies; the meadows had a_ tangled glory of 
buttercups, dandelions and clover. Larks sang unceasingly 
far above; and this song of the larks sounded as though the 
earth was thus transmuting itself into liquid melody—it was 
the beauty become audible, the untold promise and desire 
finding their utterance. From the gardens came: the fragrance 
of unnumbered flowers. It all came to me with the notes of the 
piper—the deep peacefulness of the roads that ran back into 
quiet country places, the divine laziness as though life were 
nothing but a brooding enjoyment and absorption. It all came 
back—the memory of a time that cannot return, which, if it did 
return, would not be the same. But the summer days return, 
with their momentary trances of the old inspiraticn, flashes of the 
old vision. Still further into the peace of the country-side the music 
carried me. I could see the foxgloves rising with spiral grace 
among the nettles and undergrowth of the hedges. Then in 
spirit I passed from the inward rural solitudes, down through the 
green slopes and copses, to the water-side. Even there came the 
sweet earth fragrances and the song of the lark. Woodbine and 
brainble bushes were hanging immediately over rocks stained 
with weed and lichen and sea-water. The tide lay out beyond 
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exemplified by the young literary men who emerge from the seats of 
learning. They, when their time comes, will be the leaders 
and guides of public opinion. How they are being qualified 
for this is a matter of importance far beyond the bounds 
of college. if any answer were needed it would be supplied 
by the volume before us. Let anyone go carefully over 
it; and whether he does or does not agree with the opinions 
expressed, he is at least certain to arrive at the conclusion 
that never before was a history of Mnglish literature so ill- 
adorned with extraordinarily pregnant, beautiful or other- 
wise significant passages. Nearly all that are good have 
been hallowed to their use by having been printed in previous 
publications of a similar kind. ‘The scholastic writer does not 
here evince any fine taste of his own. Examples might be cited 
by the hundred. There are passages, for example, in ‘ Pearl” 
that should attract to its study any young student with the 
slightest glimmering of poetic taste, passages that have in reality 
accomplished this teat. But no one would infer this to be the 
case trom the lines that are cited by Professor Gollancz. He 
has achieved only an essay which a competitive student might 
think it worth while to get up for an examination. But those 
who have had moderately frequent opportunities of conversing with 
men who have taken ‘* honours in literature’’ as a supplement to 
other high University degrees, will find here niuch that will telp 
to explain the utter lack of the literary spirit that almost 
invariably accompanies the acquisition of a vast amount of facts 
about literature. Mr. Waller himself is the only approach to 
an exception. His essay, Chapter XVII., on “ Secular 
Lyrics, Tales, and = Social Satire,” comes nearer to the 
ideal. We wish he had given the music to the cuckco- 
song. He refers to its existence, but gives no_ particu. 
lars. We happen to have a fourteenth century version, and 
hence are somewhat curious. But an occasional divacation into 
the true path does not make a book adequate. If Mr. Waller had 
taken ten years to the task and single-handed written a history 
of English literature, he would, in all probability, have added a 
work of priceless value to our libraries. He and his syndicate 
in co-operation have produced a book altogether different ; one 
that may conceivably be found useful as a work of reference for 
facts or as a handbook to prepare for an examination in litera- 
ture; but, beyond that, nothing. It shows little discernnient of 
the diflerence between moderately good and really fine literature. 
The book takes away our wonder that the authorities of the British 
Museum should have inscribed the name of Browning on what 
stands for the scroil of fame and have forgotten that ‘ Burns, 
Shelley are with us, they look from their graves.” 
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the shingle and the moist mudbanks. In some sense this shore 
was not beautiful; but it had a breath of brine, a sparkle of 
sunlight on the rills of moisture that percolated the mud ; there 
were splashes of deep-coloured weed, and crags that made great 
depths of shadow; there was a cry of gulls as they hovered above 
their wide feeding-giound. The restfulness of the land lay also 
on the water. ‘The piper’s song told of these things till I was 
back among them once more; not to compare this mud-soiled 
shore with grander coasts that I have known, but to be utterly 
satisfied with it in a mood that seeks for no comparison. And in 
mind | passed along westward, through fields that undulated bs 
the water-side, at whose foot a tiny footpath led among the 
bushes just above the black-stained crags. And | reached a 
little cove, with a few cottages above—a little cove where a 
spring of fresh water was continually bubbling from the rocks: 
and | drank of that water as I had drunk so joyfully of old, laving 
my face and hands in its cool flow. I took off my shoes and 
stockings to paddle in it, to sit on the brown rocks and dip them 
in the lapping tide. It was not an ideal spot for such delights, 
but the delight was there none the less. 

Then the piper changed his tune, and I had a vision of a 
winding woodland path that led among the silver birches. In 
part their stems were scarred and jagged, with deep notches 
and incisions, as though they had been cut and their skin had 
shrunk ; in other parts the bark was smooth, bound round, as it 
were, with scrolls of white parchment, delicately tinted with rose 
and yellow and silver. The foliage drooped gracefully pendulous, 
whispering perpetually to every wind that stayed to listen; down 
beneath was an undergrowth of bramble and hazel and fern. 
Here and there the pathway was ribbed with spreading roots of 
the trees, running along the sandy surface; here and there whitish 
stones with deep purple shadows rose among the grasses and 
mosses. The sunshine made a constantly moving checquer upon 
the ground, bathing the sandy path and flushing the silvery 
trunks. Distorted and rugged oaks, with huge swelling excres- 
cences, stood in fine contrast to their sylvan companions. A 
pungent freshness rose from the dewy grass and bushes—a scent 
difficult to define, pure and cool, like a breath of new birth. 
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langled precipitous paths led down into the valley that lay solemn 

and dusky below, its floor strewn with broken twigs and fallen 
branches and clambering dark ivies. It needed wary treading to 
descend; there were “gadding brambles” to tear the clothes, 
hidden roots to trip the steps, pitfalls concealed by the matted 
grass and ivy. An atmosphere as of immemorial antiquity hung 
over this valley; the sun rarely pierced its depths, the air was 
heavy with odours of wood and soil, there was a mystic note 
in the occasional cry of birds. In sympathy with this gravity 
there were tokens of a former people on the ridges of the further 
hill—traces of old encampment utilised by Romans, but perhaps 
raised long before the legionaries first set foot in Britain. Some 
times, also, to add a further touch of mystery, there were gipsies 
encamping at the head of the valley. 

The song of the piper brought a picture of dark-skinned 
children, with a strange wild beauty about them, treading their 
way among the bushes and paths; it brought an echo of strange 
cries ringing through the valley. But sometimes fairer children 
from the distant town would break into the solemnity of this deep 
hollow, awakening it with merry shouts and laughter as they 
sought for the blackberries that were never of the best quality. 


LORD HARROW BY’S 


ORE than a year ago, in our 
issue of June gth, 1g06, we 
published a general account 
of the small holdings on 
Lord Harrowby’s estate at 

Sandon in Staffordshire. To-day we 
wish to give a more particular descrip- 
tion of them. It is unnecessary to go 
over the beaten track, or to repeat what 
was then said about the estate. Suf- 
ficient is it to say that, as far as an 
unbiassed observer could judge, the 
small holders were extremely flourishing, 
happy and healthy. The only desire of 
the majority was that they might be 
able to obtain more of the soil; and this 
in itself is an eloquent testimony to the 
merits of the scheme. Our photographs 
will give an idea of the sort of house 
that has been built for the tenants, and 
our business is to give such particulars 
as will enable the reader to understand 
the character and position of the men 
who have been thus placed in direct 
contact with the soil. Making an ima- 
ginary tour of the estate, the first house 
we come to is that of a man who was | ia AK 

originally a wheelwright, and whose ™ _ 
tenancy commenced in 1884. He has, 
therefore, had ample opportunity of 


serene. 


. testing the value of a small holding. He is one of those who 


follow subsidiary employment; that is to say, he is a coal-dealer 
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As I lay and listened to his magic pipe, there came also a vision 
of open spaces above, where small paths rambled among the 
gorse and patches of heather, sweet breezy glades with a 
bordering of woodland. There was bracken here that turned to 
glorious hue in autumn, and the dear pale harebells swung on 
their slender stems. In the warm days of midsummer scarlet 
ripe strawberries might be found lurking among the byeways and 
on the grassy banks, with a wild cool flavour that seemed to 
embody the fragrances of their birthplace. To eat them, grudging 
at their smallness and scarcity, was like getting at the heart of 
things, tasting the very savour of the soil. They seemed to 
belong even more to the earth than did the bramble-berries. 

And so the piper poured forth his tune, telling of things that 
had been in the far past, when earth was a home of divine 
mystery and wonder and throbbing hopes. Perhaps if I had 
arisen and gone back to the scenes of which he told, I might 
have found them little changed; but I was wiser to lie still and 
listen, and gaze into the dreamy sky, for I knew that I could 
never truly go back. Then he passed away into the distance, 
and I heard only the wind sighing among the long grasses by 
my ear. ArtrHur L. SALMon. 


SM ALL HOLDINGS. 





COTTAGES, ASTON, GLOS.. FOR JOINER AND BLACKSMI'H. RENT £8 COST {£650 A PAIR. 


in a small way, and he also takes in barge horses. He rents 
over six acres of land at £22, the estimate being £9 for his 
house and a rent of 4os. 4d. per acre 
for the land. The next one started in 
business as a village haulier and coal.- 
dealer two years ago. At Lady Day, 
1906, he took some glebe land, and an 
old cottage adjoining the house is to be 
converted into a stable. For the house 
and five acres of land he pays a rent of 
£18 15s. 6d.; that is to say, £8 for the 
house and, roughly, £2 an acre for the 
land. In the third place, we come to a 
man with a larger holding, amounting 
to a little over thirty-seven acres. He 
pays a rent of £83— £1 1gs. 61. per 
acre for the land and £10 for the house. 
He took the holding from Lady Day, 
1906. The house, originally two cot- 
taves, was altered at a cost of £97, a 
cow-house, mixing-shed and cart-shed 
were erected, and the old buildings re- 
paired and rearranged at a cost of £148; 
besides this a large amount of fencing 
had to be done on the holding. We 
now come to the holding of a widow 
who rents ten acres of land and pays 
£22 5s. for her house and land. Some 
new buildings were erected in 1903 at 
a cost of £120. Her only grief is that 
she has not more land. The next one 
has an acreage of nearly eighteen acres 
and the rent is £44 12s, This holding 
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was bought in 1go5, and £265 was 

spent upon enlarging the house and F608 

rearranging it, while new buildings were ite 

erected at a cost of £193 6s. 3d. In lant 

consideration of there being seven and sé 

a-half acres of new turf and five and cig! 

a-half acres to be laid down, the tenant Tel 

only pays £32 17s. till Lady Day, rgo8, fiel 

The tenant keeps two acres under i 

market garden crops, and sells his pro- gle 

duce in Stafford and the Potteries dis- is 

trict. He was formerly a_ bricklayer, - 

and for some years he occcupied a a 

holding of four and a-half acres. He “tg 

has a grown-up son to help him, who hin 

has partial.employment as postman. the 

The history of the next tenant is : 

interesting. He rents twenty - four is 

acres at £61; in 1903 he took a hold. on 

ing of seven and a-half acres, and in wet 

1905 the present holding was formed ae 

by consolidating two very small hold- ve 

ings and adding part of a third. The ot 

ica 2 , oon ae house, one of a pair of cottages, had the i 

hen Seanad se te feos; dairy enlarged, the old shed was con- pee 

FakMHOUSE, ASTON, GLOS.: COST £700, WITH 250 ACRES. LET AT 25s, PER ACRE, (PART Of a into three boxes, and ws cow-shed, rent 

4: cian ee eae as stable, cart-shed, loft and pigsty were we 

added at a cost of £282, the buildings ian 

being put up with wooden partitions to ere 

allow of an enlargement of the cow- cull 

shed should it be found desirable (2) 

to increase the size of the holding (inc 

in the future. The tenant has been via 

employed practically the whole of his old. 

time as woodman on the estate at acre 

16s. per week, and a good deal of the iat 

farm work is done by his wife. He has unti 

no family. He promises in time to sior 

become capable of taking a_ larger hig 


farm, being very industrious and wate 
business-like. The next that we shall 
mention is a holding of nearly twelve 
acres, for which a rent of £34 15s. Is T 
paid. This tenancy commenced in 
1883. For many years the tenant was 
a joiner on tie estate, until rg04, when 
he set up a wheelwright and joiner’s 








business of his own. Permission has 
been given for the tenant to sublet 
four and a-half acres to a neighbouring E owile 
farmer, as he was unable to farm the Oct 
land himself, owing to shortness of Bar 
capital. The following has an interest Eve 
of itsown. It isa tenancy that began Bar 
in 18y5, and consists of a little over six tion 
acres of land, for which, with a house, The 
BACK OF FOUR COTTAGES, ELVINGLUN, GLOS. arent of £19 15s. is charged. In thes 
1905 the house was practically gutted and 
and rebuilt, and the dairy enlarged at a yea 
cost of £130. The tenant works fora min 
farmer his whole time, the holding witl 
being worked by his wife. He holds of 
three acres under an adjoining owner Not 
and wants more land. Our next has 
instance is that of a man who adds the que 
care of a holding to his regular employ- Acl: 
ment. He hires five acres at a rent of love 
£16 15s. The house was repaired in Hoi 
1905 ata cost of £60, and in 1g05 one for 
acre three roods twenty-four perches Owr 
were added to the original holding. tim 
The tenant works his full time as joiner Cro 
on the estate at 24s. per week. The Sir 
next one was originally a bricklayer on a g 
the estate. He took the holding in 1884, far 
and started a small shop. Another othe 
widow must now engage our atten- stall 
tion. She rents over eleven acres at Ash 
£35 11s. 6d., and her holding was fron 
originally divided into two, but some the 
ten years ago was made into one and ence 
included with the blacksmith’s shop. witl 
The blacksmith died, and his widow Ing 
- kept on the land without the shop, her the 
wai i tenancy commencing in 1go4; she 1 pury 
Ps. 3 Bo not dependent on the holding, having ther 
some private means, keeps a lad to 
FOUR COTTAGES Al ELVINGTON, GLOS.: CuST £1,100. TENANTS PAY £8 FOR EACH COTTAGE AND help work the holding, and employs sma 
#2 FOR A SHAKE OF 20-4CRES AR4BLE FIELD ADJOINING. THEY DO WELL, PICK FkUIT, CART Casual labour in the evening. The hon 


FOR THE COUNTY COUNCIL, ARE MARKET GARDENERS, ETC. tenant of the next one is a woodman year 
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on the estate, working full time. He rents nearly eleven acres 
now at £17 18s., which includes the house. When adjoining 
land falls vacant, it is proposed to increase his holding. Here 
is a case that is likely to occur frequently. The tenant rents 
eighteen and a-half acres at £32 Ios., including the house. 
Tenancy commenced in 1892, and subsequently the tenant took a 
fieldabout half a mile away amounting to fifteen and a half acres, 
and three roods eighteen perches of 
glebe now purchased by the estate. It 
is the intention in the future to enlarge 
this holding to approximately twenty- 
five acres. ‘The tenant is employed by 
adjoining farmers for odd farmwork, 
his holding being insufficient to keep 
him employed his whole time. When 
the holding is enlarged, his cottage and 
the one adjoining will be turned into 
one and the land now let with the 
other cottage included in this holding, 
with other land to make up a total of 
twenty - five acres. Soft-water tank 
recently built and sundry repairs to 
roof effected at a cost of £25. The 
next is the holding of a butcher. It 
consists of thirty-one acres, and the 
rent is £62 15s. for the land and a 
house and cottage. This tenancy com- 
menced in 1903, and in 1go04 the 
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charge of two as a present to the Grand Duke of Baden. About 
thirty years ago the present Sir Thomas Acland began system- 
atically an attempt to improve the breed. Experiments were tried 
of introducing fresh blood; but the invariable conclusion has 
been that, though the progeny may be improved in the first 
generation, they go back in every instance in the second. Since 
this was established, all foreign strain has been carefully weeded 


£210, for which the tenant pays interest | 


holding with the cottage was included, — ™##0N#atiuitaaat nies 
and a slaughter-house built at a cost of Pesan ii wig 








iH 

as nent 
(included in the above rent) at 5 per i 
cent. The next is the holding of an ~ 
old estate servant. It consists of sixteen : 
acres, let with the house for £24 9s. This 
man was a woodman on the estate, and, 
until he became the recipient of a pen- 
sion, put in his full time on the estate, 
his wife helping with the holding. He now does odd work— 
gate-making, hedging, etc.; he has had the holding since 1892. 


THE HOLNICOTE PONIES. 


O stag-hunting folk on Exmoor the droves of rough 
ponies, standing shoulder deep in bracken and heather, 
or dashing helter-skelter down a deep combe, their 
shaggy manes streaming in the wind, are a well-known 
sight and only second in picturesque interest to the 

wild red deer themselves. Once a year, on the last Thursday in 
October, these little animals are sold at the famous pony fair at 
Jampton, which has been held annually for over sixty years. 
Everything in the form of horseflesh comes to try its luck “to 
Bampton lair’; but the great attrac- 
tion is the sale of ponies from Sir 
Thomas Acland’s Holnicote herd, as 
these are never sold by private contract, 
and this is the only opportunity in the 
year for securing one. ‘Time out of 
mind a herd of wild ponies has shared 
with the wild red deer that great tract 
of moorland which stretches across 
North Devon and Somerset, and which 
has existed as forest land since the Con- 
quest. Prior to 1815, the Sir Thomas 
Acland of the day—so long known and 
loved in the West Country as “ His 
Honour had held the forest on lease 
for many years from the Crown and 
owned a herd of 500 ponies. At that 
time Sir Thomas was outbid for the 
Crown lands by the father of the late 
Sir Frederick Knight, and there followed 
a great sale of his ponies, which went 
far and wide, to be intermixed with 
other breeds; but a little herd of four 
stallions and some mares were sent to 
Ashway Farm on Winsford Hill, and 
from this stock springs the present herd, 
the only pure-bred Exmoors in exist- 
ence. Other breeders have, by crossing 
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Seadeag Kfar Pt, 


with the Exmoor, succeeded in produc- DOG AND DOURLET 
FRIENDLY 


Inga much larger pony, with many of 
the points of the true Exmoor and more useful for general 
purposes, but the stoutness of constitution is largely sacrificed, and 
there is, of course, an entire want of uniformity in the cross-breeds. 

At the beginning of the present century the ponies were 
small and weedy; but that even then they were not without 
honour is proved by the fact that, in 1835, Jolin Rawle, for fifty 
yeats pony-herd to Sir Thomas Acland, was sent to Carlsruhe in 





LABOURER, ESTATE PAINTER AND HOUSE CARPENTER AT SANDON;: 
COST £1.100. RENT. WITH GARDEN, {7 EACH. 


out and the purity of the breed strictly preserved. Another 
experiment has been more successful. For many years past the 
plan has been adopted of sending each year a certain number of 
the best mares and most promising foals down to. the richei 
pastures round Exeter. The mares only remain a few months, 
but the foals are left for a year or so. During this time the 
vital organs expand and strengthen, and the result is apparent 
in the wider chest and fuller development, which in an 
increasing degree mark the later generations and maintain the 
high standard of excellence peculiar to the Holnicote herd. For 
several years past the experiment has been tried of giving these 
foals a quarter of a feed of corn each day from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day, with results which have fully justified the extra 
expenditure. The maximum height allowed is 12h. The points 
on which most stress is laid are, first, good quarters, as in 





INN, SANDON; KENT £50, WITH LARGE ROOM FOR PAKTIES, 


SOCIETY MEETINGS, ETC. (SIX DAYS’ LICENCE.) 
this they are apt to fail; sloping shoulders, wide forehead and 
nostrils, mealy nose and sharp prick ears, short legs and good bone. 
« A long horse with a short back or a tall horse with short legs,” 
is the Exmoor saying, meaning that the bodies should be thick 
through. The colour is imperative; the most usual is a brown mouse 
colour, or brown inclining to bay; black and grey are sometimes 
admissible, but never chestnuts or roans, The coat is over a 
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finger length in thickness in winter and the tail long and sweeping. 
Back from their low-ground feeding they run wild over the 
moors the rest of the year, feeding on the short mountain 
grass, with a little hay thrown down in hard winter weather. 
The foals are born on the open hillside, and the season must be 
very sharp indeed to injure them. These little thoroughbreds 
are noted for their endurance, strength, cleverness and jumping 
powers. It is not unusual to find one still carrying a full grown 
man to hounds at over twenty years. They will go for thirty or 
forty miles with undiminished vigour, while their instinct for the 
wide and shaking bogs of their native moorland is almost infallible, 
and they will cross one with their rider, hitting upon the soundest 
tussocks with short, light steps, while men and horses are getting 
into difficulties on all sides. -xmoors have the reputation of being 
liable to broken wind, and if they are taken to low ground, fed on 
the rich grass and corn to which they are unaccustomed, turned 
out or stabled in a draughty shed when over-heated, their wind is as 
liable to be touched as that of any other horse; but with ordinary 
care and judicious feeding no such tendency will be apparent. They 
are the better for air, and a paddock and good shed suit them bette: 
than a close stable, while they should have plenty of hay and little 


THE GCASTING 


IR EDWARD GREY has said that there is only one 
maxim about angling which is universally true, and that 
is that the words “always” and ‘never’ should be 
struck out of all descriptions of the manners of fish and 
the best ways of catching them. That is one of the best 

things ever said on this congenial topic by him who has said 
many good ones. He said it with particular reference to the 
successiul use of a black-hackled fly, when ordinary and recog- 
nised lures had failed in attracting the shy trout of that river 
Itchen which he knows and loves so well. He tried this lure in 
despair, because the fish would take none of the others, and 
this they took freely. By the way, it does not follow, because 
of their free acceptance of this fly, as put before them with 
Sir Edward Grey’s renowned skill, that even on that occasion 
they would have been as complacent if it had been offered 
them less artistically. He discusses his own attitude towards 
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corn. ‘They are often spoiled in the breaking and made nervoys 
and tricky by rough treatment. ; 

The Holnicote herd, which numbers about 100 picked ponies 
is driven together once a year to be counted, branded and to have 
those for sale duly singled out. The pony-herd, Parkman, is the 
right man for the place. For some days previous to the muster he 
rides round the hills with his dogs, driving down the stock till all js 
gathered within the low stone walls of the Ashway yards. The 
spirited little stallions, plunging and fighting, are penned up by 
themselves, placid little mares with their dainty baby foals haye 
another enclosure, and in the large yard a whole bevy of ponies 
frisk and scamper, the bright, mischievous eyes shining through 
shaggy locks. They are a picturesque sight, clustering round the 
old, weather-beaten bartons, with the purple folds of moorland and 
Dunkery’s dark beacon stretching away behind. A select few of 
the horses and mares are registered by number, not name, in the 
Pony Herd Book, and the date is indicated roughly for the 
purposes of the stud by the position of each anchor hand, which, 
turned up or down, forwards or backwards, marks a year in rotation, 
The herd no longer belongs to the forest proper of Exmoor, but 
runs on the great moorlands which lie adj icent. 


OF FLIES.—I1. 


this singular disposition of the fish in an analytical, psychological 
way, admitting that even while he was enjoying this remarkable 
success he did not trust it as a sign of the future, and 
yet knowing, the while, that it was certain to have its 
influence, wrong though he knew it to be, on his faith and on 
his future practice, and accordingly that he has often since found 
himself yielding to the irresistible temptation to give that black- 
hackled fly a trial when the fish showed no appetite for other 
kinds, but never again has found it meeting with anything like 
the same success. 

There is a moral to this tale which may surely be read both 
ways: there is the one moral which Sir Edward Grey deduced 
from it, that you must never say “always” when you talk about 
what fish will, or will not, take —you cannot generalise positively 
about their behaviour—but there is also, surely, this other, and 
more comforting moral, that you need never say ‘‘ never ’’—need 
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not generalise negatively, either—that even if fish will not take 
any of the ordinary lures in the fly book, including, perhaps, the 
black-hackled fly itself, it is not, therefore, necessary to despair 
of the situation altogether. One day it may be the black hackle, 
but another day, when even that fails, it may be some other quite 
unexpected attraction that succeeds. Apparently there was no 
particular reason for Sir Edward Grey’s trying the black hackle 
rather than any other unusual kind on that historicai occasion. 
It might just as well have been some other. And so, too, it may 
happen to one of us, with a chance selection from the book, to 
hit the fancy of the fish on that particular day. It 1s, at least, 
worth giving many kinds a trial before resigning ourselves to the 
sad conviction that none is good. Most of us who have fished 
in various streams up and down the country will have found the 
so-called spider-fly an attraction when other artificial lures were 
failing, and it is said that it is a fly which is especially likely to 
have success when the fish are not taking the natural fly on 
the water. ‘his spider-fly is the light flimsy thing which is 
called by that name by the modern fly-maker. It is, perhaps, 
necessary to make this clear, because Mr. Stewart, author of 
“The Practical Angler,” seems disposed to give this name to any 
fly with hackles instead of wings. 

_ There are, however, a good many days on a good many 
rivers when the question is not so much to find the fly that the 
fish will take, as to find the fish that will take the fly. It 
appears to the present writer that anglers of the ingenuous, and 
not of the ingenious, kind fail to catch fish more on account of 
not presenting this question to themselves as one to be solved 
than from any failure in the faculty of throwing a good fly, or 
choosing the right one to throw. It is a question which does 
not occur in the fast-running rivers, where one fishes the stream 
on chance of a fish being there, but is always occurring on those 
rivers where one first marks the fish and then tries for him. 
There is such a thing as fishing the stream, even on the rivers 
where marking the fish and its rise is the more usual and 
recognised way, and now and then a chance fish is thus caught. 
Butonthe days when fishare to be caught thus thereare almost sure 
to bea few which may be seen rising here and there, generally close 
under the bank, and those fish are commonly larger, and on that 
account more worthy of the angler’s attention, than any which he 
will catch by an aimiess fishing of the stream; and alsoa fish thus 
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mirked, stalked and successfully thrown over gives much more 
satisfaction than one caught haphazard. So, at least, it 
seems to the angler who writes this homily. The burden of this 
last is just this, that the difference between the. ingenuous 
and the ingenious angler is that the latter will occupy much of 
his time in watching for these rarely-rising ish. He will probably 
wet his line far less often in course of the day than the man of 
the ingenuous methods; but, in all probability, at the end of the 
day he will have more fish—heavier fish; and the fish that he has 
will have given him greater satisfaction in the catching, just 
because he has marked them down and set himself in a purposeful 
way to catch those particular fish and none others. It is a 
neater, more artistic, business. He succeeds where the other 
fails, for it is more than likely that, while he has one or two 
brace of fine trout, the other has none at all; not necessarily 
because the former is the better fisherman in the sense of throwing 
the better line and so on, but because he has understood the 
business better, has realised that it was virtually no good to whip 
the unresponsive water, but wiser to wait and watch, to take 
plenty of time when he did seea rising trout, using every precaution 
not to be seen by the fish, and putting his fly over him in the best 
possible way and, if it could be managed, at the first time of 
offering it to him. Fish rising under a bank, very possibly 
under a low, overhanging bush, perhaps with the wind contrary to 
the direction from which the other obstacles put the least impediment 
to a successful cast, suggest a problem which has to be thought 
out carefully. Ifin any way it be possible, it is, of course, best 
to offer them the fly with an up-stream cast, so that the fish, 
with its head and outlook up stream, has the less chance 
of seeing the fisherman or his rod. And if alternatives be open, 
if there be just a chance of getting the fly over the fish with 
a low, underhand throw from below him, it is often good to try 
this cast first, even if the difficulties be so great that there is but 
a remote chance of executing it properly, for probably the worst 
that can happen is that you do not reach the fish with the fly, 
which falls short of him, and in that case it is more likely than 
not to come back to you, so that it can be gathered off the 
water without alarming him, and the experiment may be 
repeated several times, until you are convinced that, for you, at 
least, it is hardly practicable to offer him the fly properly from 
this position. Having exhausted the possibilities of that mode 
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of approach, you may now try another. It is, perhaps, possible 
to approach the bank, covered by the fringing reeds, nearly 
opposite the fish; if a little below him, so much the better. And 
whether he is likely to see you, or your moving rod, here, 
depends on the light, on the position of the sun, on various 
factors which you have to take into nice calculation. Whether 
he will be likely to see the rod depends a good dea! on the 
possibility of executing the cast with the rod kept low. The 
overhanging bush, which we have imagined, indicates a difficulty 
in this, if throwing at all from below the fish. It may be 
necessary to throw with a rod nearly upright in order to cast 
the fly above the bush. In this case it may help you to hold the 
rod rather short—say midway up its butt section, so as to leave 
as little as may be to wave above the reeds in the trout’s sight. 
Then, when all chances have been studied and calculated, you 
may throw your fly and try your fate. But now, if you fail to 
attract the fish, it is almost certain that you will scare him. The 
fly is sure to go down over him, with its gut attachment, and he 
is more likely than not to take alarm when you have offered it to 
him thus, once or twice, without good result. And once he is 
alarmed, he is, for the present, lost to you. As the maxim- 
monger says: “It is no good fishing for him after he has gone.” 
That is the advantage ot trying the straight up-stream method, 
if it had any chance of success at all; first, not only is it the best 
way intrinsically, showing the fly to the fish under the best 
auspices, if successful, but if unsuccessful, when the fish is 
situated as we have supposed it to be, it fails only because the fly 
did not reach the fish, and in all likelihood, therefore, did not 
alarm it. Selection of this, which is in every respect the best, 
method first leaves you a probable selection of two others after 
this has failed. If you try either of the others first, the fish 
will most likely be off, or cease feeding, and it is then too late 
to try any alternative. 

The second best alternative, when the straight up-stream throw 
has failed, is the cross-stream throw, as indicated above; but 
supposing that the trout is so situated that there is no chance of 
showing him the fly, and not showing him yourself or your rod, 
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by the cross-stream throw, then there is still a chance left, but it 
is not to be counted a very good one: this is to float the fly over 
him, down stream, from above. The only way to accomplish 
this with any hope of success is to cast with a long line from as 
far above him as possible, so that he shall not see you. The line 
must be cast slackly (it is often a very doubtful merit in the dry- 
fly-fisher to throw too straight a line), so that the current may 
straighten out the cast as it comes down to the fish, and bring 
the fly over him in a natural manner; and you may, perhaps, 
further assist the downward drift of the fly, without any 
checking and drag, which would, of course, give it an unnatural 
look, and cause it to alarm the fish much more than attract him, 
by crawling down stream, following the fly, until it has reached 
the trout. But here again, if you once pass the whole arrange- 
ment of cast and fly and line over him thus, and he declines the 
fly, it is hardly possible for you to gather all up again without 
his detecting the unnatural disturbance of the water, even if he 
is bold enough not to take fright at the cast itself floating over 
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him. Here again, therefore, even more than in the cross-stream 
throw, your plans should be laid with all possible care to offer 
the fly acceptably at the first time of asking, for it is not very 
likely that a second chance will be allowed you. j 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE QUEEN OF YELLOW ROsEs. 

F a vote were tak-n of the mos: popular Rose, although one might not 
be able to grow it, a large show of hands would represent the queen 
of yellow Roses, the fragrant, drooping, yellow Maréchal Niel, which 
we remember in the little greenhouse in the old home, romping over 
the roof and making the plants underneath uncomfortable. The 
following little note from a correspondent tells one how to grow this 

Rose, and we print it in the hope that it will help Rose-lovers who know not the 
whims and fancies of this capricious beauty: ‘‘ Amateurs often fail to grow 
this, the queen of yellow Roses, but I find it as popular as ever with the 
sritish public, and give my method of culture. I have tried plants put out in 
beds inside a greenhouse and also in outside beds, training the branches under 
the roof glass from the main stem, which pas-ed through a hole in the wall of 
the structure. I know that many prefer to have plants on other stocks, and 
I have tried both these and specimens on their own roots, and now I do not 
hesitate to choose the latter, Ample provision should be made for drainage 
before any soil is put on the border. For one plant a space 5ft. long, 3ft. 
wide and 2o0in. deep is necessary for the roots, although large plants may be 
crown in a border half the size if there is no ro.m to spare. Broken bricks, 
clinkers and similar material may be put in for drainage, and on this place 
whole turves, grass side downwards, and fill up with chopped turf which has 
been cut from an old pasture and stacked for two months. The turf should 
be fibrous, and neither too light nor too clayey. 
CARE IN SELECTING THE PLANT 

** With the exception of one peck of well-rotted, swce leaf-mould to two 
bushels of loam, no other ingredient need be put in. Grezt care should be taken 
in Selecting the plant; it should have a clean stem with whole bark. Bruised bark 
on young plants would mein canker the second year afier planting. Equal 
care must be observed while planting and fastening up the branches so as to 
avoid bruising the bark. Spread the roots out evenly and cover them with 
soil 3in. deep and the whole surface of the border with half-rotten manure to 
a similar depth. The exposed por- 
tion of the stem should be wrapped 
in hay-bands from November to 
April. A very high temperature is 
harmful, and so long as frost is 
exciuded from the structure the plant 
wiil be safe. Train the shoots to at 
least 15in. from the glass to allow 
of a free circulation of air between 
them and the roof. Thin out weakly 
shoots in August, not in winter or 
spring, and rub out any young 
growths which may appear after 
such pruning before they attain Tin. 
in length. The stronger branches 
should be trained about gin. apart 
and be left their entire length. 
Grown under glass the wood will 
ripen well and a flower will appear 
on nearly every bud on each shoot. 
In summer as wuch air as possible 
should he admitted. From a young 
plant of ordinary size I have gathered 
260 beautiful flowers the third year 
from the date of planting, Canker 
from the main stem does not, as a 
rule, show before the eighth year, 
and not even then if every precau- 
tion be taken against bruising the 
bark, or allowing it to press firmly 
against the stage or other part of the 
structure.” 


AN UNCOMMON STARWORT 
(ASTER). 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ The 

Copyrigh? Aster Mme. Cacheaux is a very 

pretty border plant. It is compact 

in growth and most suitable for forming clumps near the front of the 

border, The foliage is almost entirely hidden by the mass of rich lilac- 

coloured . flowers, which are seen at their best in October. A deep loam 

is the best to grow the plants in, and when once the Aster becomes 
established it quickly spreads and forms a large clump.” 


FLAME-FLOWER (KNIPHOFIA) RUFA. 


One of the most striking flowers that have been shown this autumn is 
the Flame-flower rufa. The Flame-flowers (Kniphofias) are among the 
most showy and useful of our border plants. Few kinds are so striking 1m 
the borders or flower during so long a period. The plants are easily grown 
if put in well-trenched ground, and, consequently, they are excellent for 
suburban gardens, But some varieties are more snitable than others for 
growing principally for the flowers in a cut state; the latter show up well 
in vases in artificial light, and for this reason chiefly we wish to 
draw attention to K. rufa. It is essentially a small cut flower variety, 
yellow and orange in colour, and produces its bright-looking spikes 
during the greater part of the season, Kniphofias produce many roots, 
and soon exhaust the nutriment contained in ordinary soil, so that 
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amateurs would act wisely in having the border, or the stations, as 
the case may be, deeply dug and thoroughly enriched with manure before 
putting in the plants, The latter may be planted in the autumn or spring, 
or, indeed, any time during the winter if the weather be mild and the soil in 
fit condition to work. When putting in the plants, or dividing and replanting 
large clumps, the soil should be made firm around the roots. There is no 
need to mulch the plants in order to protect them from frost; but a mulch of 
rotted manure and loam mixed will stimulate the growth of the plants, and 
as it is unwise to dig the ground immediately around the plants, on account 
of the numerous roots which permeate the soil near the surface, mulchings 
form an easy means of supplying the plants with food. Very few border 
plants require less attention than Kniphofias, and at the same time give a 
better return for the care bestowed upon them. The Flame-flowers are very 
beautilul when grouped by water-side, the glorious colours making a brilliant 
display. 


THE TREES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


HE second volume of ‘* The Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” by H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., and A. Henry, M.A., 
maintains the high character of the first. Research 
among authorities, Continental as weil as English, 
gives the enquirer 

many a useful reference, and 
this research is frequently 
supported by the world-wide 
travel and observation of both 
authors. The botanical descrip- 
tion is as thorough as before; 
but a plate giving engravings 
of bud, twig and leaf of different 
species side by side affords 
still clearer means of identifica- 
tion in the case of the horse- 
chestnuts, walnuts, some of the 
oaks and a group of pinnate- 
leaved trees. The photographs 
are not all of the same degree 
of merit, and it is to be hoped 
that, in the coming volumes, 
the authors will find a colla- 
borator who will reach through- 
out the standard of excellence 
the best ones attained in the 
present issue. One may cull 
from this work much about 
various trees that deserve more 
frequently to adorn the lawn 
or grove. ‘Thus, among the 
horse-chestnuts, a Himalayan 
tree (A%sculus indica) is as 
large and beautiful and as 
hardy as the common horse- 
chestnut ; that it flowers a 
month later adds to its de- 
sirability for this purpose. 
Probably it is more particular as to soil than the common tree. 
A Japanese horse-chestnut has much larger leaves than the 
ordinary tree, and is worth cultivation on that account. The 
geographical distribution of these trees is fully recounted. We 
learn that our common horse-chestnut is a native of Greece, 
growing in shaded, moist gullies at an altitude of 3,000ft. to 
4,oooft. It was not till 1615 that it was introduced into England. 
The pink variety is a hybrid between the European tree and the 
American Aésculus paira, showing characteristics of both parents. 
We are glad to find a public body—the London County Council 
—possessing the finest American black walnut in England. The 
illustration of this tree on the alluvium of the Thames at Marble 
Hill, Twickenham, clearly shows the luxuriance with which such 
soil endows this tree. We are told, moreover, that it is only 
worth growing on good soil. In our gardens the tree is often 
deemed a hickory, but, at any season, by cutting a twig and 
noting the chambered pith, it can be readily identified as a 
walnut. Photography has been less successful in the case of the 
beautiful hemlock spruces. Their charm lies in the feathery 
plumes of foliage, which cannot be efficiently portrayed on the 
scale here employed. If sufficient woodland shelter be present, 
the Western hemlock (Tsuga albertiana), planted on the edge of 
the wood against the lawn, will excel that majestic sentinel, the 
cedar. ‘In grace, freedom of growth and adaptability to various 
conditions of culture in England this, as an ornamental tree, is 
second to none and much superior to any other hemlock. The 
only soils on which it will not thrive are chalk, limestone and 
heavy clay, and, though it enjoys all the moisture that the 
wettest parts of England afford, it wants, like all its congeners, a 
weil-drained soil and a sheltered situation.” We are glad to see 
the beauty of this tree thus emphasised; but we doubt its adapt- 
ability to the dry Eastern and Midland Counties, unless in the 
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very midst of woodland. Our old friend the hemlock spruce 
(Tsuga canadensis) has seldom been planted with ornamental 
effect. Where there are extensive shrubberies, it might well be 
planted to form a small grove, giving a depth of shade equal to 
that of the yew tree. 

The landscape gardener will find in this work not only 
many species enumerated, but a number of varieties selected 
for brief description as worthy of notice. No less than 
twenty-six varieties of oak are noted. Among the most 
ornamental of these are fastigiata and concordia. Plates are 
given of a weeping birch and a weeping horse-chestnut, the 
latter here reproduced. The writers apparently aim at giving 
supplemental information rather than at repeating that given by 
previous authors on the subject treated in the present work. 
This volume deals with the trees most generally planted by the 
forester—the oak, the larch and the Corsican pine. Mr. Elwes 
has brought to light the existence of a number of very remark- 
able trees, both oak and larch. The champion oak at Powis 
Castle may vie with the oft-quoted Golynos oak, felled a century 
ago. It has been apparently impracticable to carry out a 
thorough resurvey of the oaks illustrated by Strutt. In a very 
few instances comparative measurements are given, demonstrating 
an increase of girth of 4in. per annum since 1822. This 
work describes as many oak trees as Strutt’s pencil depicted, and 
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those of a still more striking character. We learn with pleasure 
that there are still ‘giants in the land,” such as one at Kyre 
130ft. high and one at Powis containing 2,000 cubic feet. 
Practical points are not neglected; the nurseryman learns the 
advantage of planting Quercus sessiliflora on dry, hilly sites, 
and will find this tree able to resist the destructive attack of the 
oak roller moth. The larch is undoubtedly first in economic 
importance among forest trees in Britain (a position, however, 
threatened by the prevalence of disease), and on this account 
deserves a full exposition. The reader will not be disappointed. 
Of fourteen known species no less than ten are fully described, 
and we gather that, should the European larch fail in the future, 
there are other possibilities for replacing it besides the Japanese 
tree. 

It is a reflection on this country, showing a want of 
scientific investigation for ourselves, that no organised attempt 
has been made to test the value of substitutes for its most 
important forest tree. The information as to the direction in which 
such experiment can be made we find first definitely presented to 
the public in this volume. As there seems some doubt whether 
Larix leptolepis (Japan) will become an efficient substitute, the 
Board of Agriculture, with the aid of the school at the Forest of 
Dean, should now be testing the value of the larch from 
Saghalien (dahurica), from the Kurile Islands (kurilense) and of 
the American trees (americana and occidentalis). One cannot 
prolong this réview as one would wish. The Corsican pine is 
dealt with as thoroughly as the larch, and in Pterocarya caucasica 
a new and promising forest tree is brought to our notice. The 
sixty-eight plates provide an astonishing number of fine specimens 
of rare trees in England, and the authors, as in the previous 
volume, have taken pains to show us the trees as they grow in 
their native forests. 
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EASTON LODGE, 
ESSEX. . 


THt SEAT OF . . ° 


THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
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* | SHE two Eastons are Essex parishes lying north-west of attribute, and it was as Baron Maynard of [staines-ad-Turrim 
Dunmow, and because, of old, Great Easton Church that the second owner of the manor of this family was called 
lacked a tower while Little Easton Church proudly to the Upper House in 1627. It is not, indeed, till late in 

reared that feature, the latter parish took it as its distinguishing the history of Little Easton, and far down on the roll of its 


lords, that the Maynards appear. But 
as our present interest is with Easton 
Lodge, which was built by the first, aad 
with its gardens laid out recently by 
the last of that family, we need not 
trace the devolution of the estate from 
Domesday. We must not, however, pass 
over the Tudor Age, when, during the 
short space of half a century, it was 
successively held by members of five 
different families, all of whom were 
then busy making history. Under 
Henry VIII. we find it still in the 
possession of the Bourchiers, great men 
in the Eastern Counties, who, in the 
fifteenth century, produced a cardinal 
archbishop who was Lord Chancellor, 
and an Earl of Essex who was Lord 
Treasurer. The last male descendant of 
the latter, a noted soldier and courtier 
to King Hal, died of a fall from his 
horse in 1540, and Easton with other 
property went to William Parr, who had 
married his daughter Anne, and who in 
1543 obtained a grant of his father-in- 
law's Essex earldom, which in the 
interval had been held by Thomas 
Cromwell for three months before his 
beheading. Parr did not long remain 
satisfied with an earldom, and, as 
brother to Henry’s latest and dowager 
Queen, he received the marquessate of 
Northampton at the time when Henry’s 
executors were politely voting them- 
selves steps in the peerage before 
intriguing for the removal of each 
other’s heads. implicated, at Edward's 
death, in the Lady Jane Grey plot, he 
was condemned, but pardoned, and so 
lived to be a Privy Councillor under 
Elizabeth. He did not, however, keep 
Easton long, for we find it next in the 
possession of the Wriothesleys, of whom 
the elder, Thomas, rose from small be- 
ginnings at the Court of Henry VIIL., 
got as his share of monastic plunder 
the Hampshire abbeys of Tichfield and 
Beaulieu, became Lord Chancellor and 
Earl of Southampton, and, dying in 
1550, left a minor as his son and heir. 
This Henry, second Earl of Southamp- 
ton, sought to undo what his father had 
done, to ruin rather than build up a 
family, to be in opposition rather than 
in office. His name crops up repeatedly 
in connection with every intrigue against 
Elizabeth ; but, though more than once 
imprisoned, he escaped the fate of his 
principals, such as Mary of Scotland 
and Thomas of Norfolk. 

Meanwhile the name of Wriothesley 
disappears from the records of Easton, 
acd , ei a and in its place appears that of another 
Hoven 2 Hoorgerd : SOP nek Cs SS a family of conspirators — the Throck- 
ais sidiedi mortons, of whom Kenelm exercises 
Copyright. “COUNTRY Lire. the right of ownership in 1582, What 
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his relationship was to the Cheshire branch of the family, whence 
sprang Francis Throckmorton, whose conspiracy and treason 
brought him to the rack and to the gibbet in 1585, we have not 
traced; nor whether it was from this connection that Easton 
came into the hands of the Crown and thus enabled Elizabeth 
to grant it to Sic Henry Maynard in 1589. He was of a Hert- 
fordshire family, his father having been Steward of St. Albans, 
and he entered the service of William Cecil, became his 
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secretary, and therefore a meet object for royal favour. With 
him, Easton ceased to change hands and entered on a _ pericd 
of settled ownership, for his descendant owns it now. More- 
over, it became no longer an unconsdered fragment of a 
great estate, but the chief seat of its lord. Sir Henry built a 
house of which much of the substance, if little of the appearance, 
yet remains, and which, even in the latter respect, had been 
little altered when Morant published his ‘* History of Essex” in 
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Copyrigat A GREEN WALK. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
1768, and wave an illustration of its entrance front. It shows did not save it from alteration, for Wright, in 1833, pictures 
a house typical of its age. At the bottom of a forecourt, which the garden side and shows a flat-roofed, sash-windowed wing, 
is flanked by low gabled outbuildings, rises the porch, and and we learn that though “the house was erected in the 
on each side of it two-storeyed mullioned bays, surmounted by latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, and is distinguished by large 
gables with curved copings. ‘Tall, narrow, cupola-roofed towers projecting windows and other peculiarities which characterise the 
occupy the corners. The whole is not unlike Blickling on a architecture of the period,” yet ‘ at more recent periods important 
smaller and simpler scale. We read that “ Easton Lodge is unprovements have been made.” The “improving” spirit con- 
an ancient edifice, but more convenient in several respects tinued to reign after Wright’s time, and the house only appears 
than many modern buildings.” This convenience, however, in our illustrations as the background to its gardens, for after a 
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disastrous fire in 1847 it was practically rebuilt, and little now 
shows of Sir Henry’s original dwelling except a few brick 
chimney-stacks. He left a son, William, who was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he ‘ founded a Logick Pro- 
lessor’s place.”” He took a wife from the house of Devonshire— 
a grand-danghter of Bess of Hardwick —obtained a barony in 1627, 
as we have atready noted, and escaped the difficult times that 
were coming by dying in the year which saw the assembling of 
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the Long Parliament. His son, the second Lord Maynard, was 
‘“‘one of those truly worthy patriots who did not run headlong with 
the incendiaries.” This he left to his uncle, Sir John, who, 
however, shortly found the fire he had helped to kindle un- 
comfortably hot; for though an active Parliamentarian, he was of 
that civilian type which could not brook the predominance of 
the army, his opposition to which brought upon him, in 1648, 
the same impeachment which had betailen his more loyal nephew 
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the year before. Nothing very 
serious seems to have happened 
to either of them, and Lord May- 
nard lived to see Charles II. re- 
stored, at whose coronation he 
claimed and was allowed his doubt- 
ful right, as lord of Easton, of 
acting as caterer and larderer. 
The Maynards for some genera- 
tions were prolific enough, but 
when the fifth baron died in 1745, 
it was the eighth and youngest son 
of the third baron who succeeded 
to the tithe and estates. He was 
made a viscount in 1766, but, as he 
also was childless, he succeeded in 
getting his patent made out with 
special remainder to a third cousin, 
who followed him in 1775, and was 
husband to the notorious ‘* Nancy 
Parsons ’’—very much a * woman 
with a past.”” She was the daughter 
of a Bond Street tailor, but her 
‘rare powers of attraction,” which 
Gainsborough’s brush enables us 
to realise in his portrait of her 
now in the Lansdowne Collec- 
tion, soon brought her into sub- 
social prominence, and it was her 
connection with the third Duke 
of Grafton when he was Prime 
Minister which made her a subject 
of interest to the gossips of her day, 
such as Horace Walpole. Again, 
in this case, there was a lack of 
Maynard heirs, and the title 
descended to a nephew, with 
whom it expired in 1865. He left 
two daughters, of whom the younger 
is Lady Algernon Gordon- Lennox. 
Bat the elder was made sole heiress 
to the estates, and having, in 1881, 
married Lord Brooke, she became, 
in due course, Countess of War- 
wick. Her interest in gardening 
showed itself in her founding and 
maintaining a college for the train- 
ing of women in that art. But 
she also desired to set the impress 
of her age and of her personality 
on the grounds of her own and of 
her husband’s inheritances, and 
both at Easton and at Warwick 
Castle great garden works have of 
recent years been carried out from 
the designs and under the superin- 
tendence oi Mr. H. A. Peto. 
When Morant assures us that 
‘Easton Lodge stands high, having 
a beautiful northern prospect, of 
which the capital point of view is 
the noble church of Thaxted,” we 
must remember that this was an 
Iissex man’s description of an 
ssex elevation, It 1s truer to say 
that the house is set on gradually 
rising ground, and is, therefore, 
rather exposed, as are all the Essex 
table-lands. For both protection 
and distinction, therefore, it largely 
depends upon the fine timbering of 
the park of 800 acres which sur- 
rounds it, and whose groups and 
specimens of oak, of hornbeam and 
of Scotch fir are brought into some 
scheme and discipline by the great 
trio of avenues that converge upon 
the house. Although Morant, de- 
scribing his own eighteenth century 
day, says that Easton ‘does not 
lack the modern improvements of 
shrubberies and serpentines,” yet 
Capability Brown was evidently not 
given a free hand, or the avenues 
would not have been allowed, 
and the serpentine ‘“ improve- 
ments’ would have had _ full 
sway. As a matter of fact, 
Easton was, five years ago, deplor- 
ably deficient in pleasant garden 
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surroundings, those in existence consisting of the very moderate- 
sized square of grass, cut up with the rather commouplace flower- 
bed arrangement, which appears in one of our illustrations. 
Beyond that, was an uncompromising croquet-ground bounded by 
the iron rail of the park. As, owing toa road and a right of way 
to the south, the garden was to the north, it had the added dreari- 
ness of being swept by the north-east biast, and when, in 1902, the 
new yarden works were instituted, it was rightly decided to prefer 
shelter to extended outlook towards the north, while the south 
views, which, despite Morant’s opinion, we must consider the 
best, remained unimpeded. A considerable slice of park, which 
at this point was flat and featureless, was enclosed, and form 
and definiteness was given to the croquet-ground by stretching 
down each side of it the fine pergolas of sixteenth century type, 
with their pillared supports and round, arched roofs centring in 
domes, already wreathed and bowered with creepers ; while 
beyond this much-improved old section of the garden was con- 
structed the ample and dignified sunk garden of our pictures, that 
best of materials, Ham Hill stone, being used for the purpose. 
The central feature of this garden is a balustered pool, akin to 
the original one at Montacute, but on a larger scale, as it takes 
the form of a canal over rooft. in length, which in summer is 
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literally ablaze with various coloured water-lilies. The balustrade 
has been criticised as in some measure shutting off the onlooker 
from intimacy with the water and its brilliant denizens; but as a 
mere matter of ease the support and contact of the balus- 
trade, as one leans over to enjoy the lilies spangling the limpid 
water, is a great gain, while the value of this architectural 
incident in the general composition was fully realised by Mr. 
Peto, as it had been by his Elizabethan predecessor. Some of 
the rarer and more delicate varieties of the hybrid water-lilies 
were introduced with some anxiety as to how they would 
fare in the Essex climate. They have flourished ‘beyond ex- 
pectation, the water seeming to gain a welcome tepidity from 
the heat radiating from the stone flagging. The liberality of 
this flagging as compared to the extent of the flower-beds is 
worth noticing. The great advantage of a stone or brick over a 
grass surrounding to the beds lies in the freedom thus gained 
from knile and shears, from the murderous trimming and harsh 
straight-edging of the plants, whose natural growth and graceful 
outl.nes are preserved. But as summer advances this means a 
very considerable trespass, too oiten forgotten by the designer on 
paper, whose narrow ways and vents and interspaces are apt to 
become disagreeably straitened, if not wholly obliterated, at that 
engaging moment of riotous exuberance and tangled licence to 
which plant-life abandons itself, as if conscious of its insecurity at 
the approach of the first autumn frost which brings on the stern 
neatness of winter tillage. At Easton, the ampie stretch of 
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paving is reached by six flights of steps, while around and ahove 
the great sunk square run broad grass terraces, sentinelled with 
Irish yews, bounded by cypress hedges and terminated by semi- 
circular classic seats. From both ends of the sunk garden open 
shrubberies with wide grassy ways, and intelligently set with 
groups and masses of choice and varied flowering bushes tiat 
give a long succession of interest and variety of colour in 
blossom, leaf and twig, for the planting has been carried out 
with a view to autumn tints, so that late in the year the garden 
is almost as lovely and interesting as in the earlier seasons. But 
these shrubberies do not match, for the western one merges into a 
different and ungeometrical feature. Access was here desirable to 
along natural fold or concavity in the otherwise plain slope of the 
park, and in order that this access might be both sheltered and 
picturesque a gradually descending valley was excavated, the earth 
so obtained being thrown up in haphazard banks and mounds on 
either side and a very considerable effect of depth thus given to 
the artificial hollow. This hollow has been made to resemble the 
natural valley which it joins and forms part of, while occasional 
rocks cropping up amid junipers and heaths complete a very 
agreeable stretch of wild gardening. The hollow eventually 
reaches some old fish-ponds, into one of which has been built on 
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piles the charming Japanese tea-house of our picture, while on 
the pond margins are grouped a wise selection of water-loving 
plants. About seventy Salvation Army wails were employed, 
in addition to the available local labour, to do the mechanical 
part of these immense movements of earth, while the rapid and 
luxuriant growth revealed by our eacellent series of views shows 
with what skill the more scientific and professional part of the 
gardening work was carried out. Moreover, Mr. Peto collected 
the many antique vases, urns, columns and statues which lend 
such point and distinction to this well-imagined and wholly- 
successful example of modern garden-making. 
H. Avray TIppina. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 
THe MISSEL-THRUSH. 

OME years ago there was a long and very interesting discussion, led 
by the well-known ornithologist, Mr. J. E. Harting, as to the true 
derivation of the name cf this bird. Many ingenious suggestions 
were made, some of them carrying weight, some of them rather far- 
fetched. It was suggested, for instance, that the name ‘ missel ” is 
neither more nor less than the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘micel,”” which survives 

in place names in many parts of England, as, for instance, Mickleham, and 
which, it was alleged, was bestowed upon the bird by reason of its superiority 
in size over the common thrush. The late Professcr Newton succeeded ip 
convincing all but the most unreasonable, not only from his own observation, 
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that the missel-thrush does undoubtedly devour the berries of the mistletoe, 
but that its name is widely connected with the plant all over Europe. Thus 
the Germans and Danes call the bird mistel drossel, while in Savoy it is known 
as ‘* Villettaz”? or ‘‘ Gilloniére,” from ‘‘villion” cr ‘+ gillon,” 
for the mistletoe. 


: local names 


ANCIENT AUTHCRITIES, 

Many oid English writers have connected this thrush with the mistietoe, 
among them Turner, Willoughby, Sir Thomas Browne, Merrett and Charlton. 
Turner, in his ** Herball” of 1551, is very explicit and very quaint. He says: 
‘*The missel doth grow no other ways but by ye side in such place where as byrdes 
have devoured the fruyt and have muted their excrements inthe tre. . . 
The thrushe bringeth mischief on herself ; she muteth the miscel berries well 
prepared in her bodye, and layeth them upon the tree, the berries grow into 
a bushe, and the bushes bringeth forth berries, and of the berries the fowler 
maketh byrde-lyme, wherewith afterwards ine taketh the thrushe, and so the 
thrushe hath muted her owne destruction.” But long before these writers, 


Aristotle had noted the connection between the bird and the plant: ‘‘ Of 


thrushes, however,” he says, in a passage thus translated by Thomas Taylor, 
‘‘there are three species, and one cf these indeed is called the mistletoe eatcr, 


and feeds on nothing else than mistletoe and resin.” I fear a diet of 


m‘stletoe and resin would scarcely nourish a missel-thrush, but the passage 
shows clearly erovgh how anciently this thrush and the mistletoe were 
Professor Skeat, one of our greatest authorities on etymology, 
says: ‘‘ Missel-thrush, so calied from feeding on mistletoe berries, from A.S. 
(Anglo-Saxcn) mzs/e/, mistletoe.” 

oop OF THE MISSEL-THRUSH. 

That this thrush dees actually feed on the berries of mistletoe is proved 
by careful observers at the present day. Professor Newton, 2 great 
ornithologist and a very careful observer, has recorded the fact that in his 
own garden at Magdalene College, Cambridge, a pair of these birds came 
regularly during January and February, when the berries were ripe, to feed 
on the Lerries of mistletoe bushes, which grew on apple trees there. ‘It is,” 
he says, ‘curious to mark the air of satisfaction which the birds display alter 
deliberately choosing the berry that takes their fancy (as being riper, I 


connected. 


suppose), and not necessarily the nearest one. 
motionless, evidently enjoying the flavour, and often remind me of a judge 
of wine rolling the contents of a glass of particularly good claret over his 
tongue before gulping it down, . . . This proceeding goes on day alter 
day till the whole crop is stripped. . and by the end of February or 
beginning of March it is difficult to find a berry that has been overlooked 
by the birds.” 


They sit for a moment or two 


THE PLUME TRADE, 

This infamous traffic, which surely threatens to deplete the world of 
many of its rarest birds, apparently goes on unchecked, This season ladies’ 
hats are decorated more conspicuously than ever with the wings and plumage 
of many kinds of birds, tens of thousands of which are slaughtered to gratify 
a senseless fashion, And this, in spite of the protests of Queen Alexandra 
and other ladies who have set their faces against so cruel a custom, <A few 
years since there were sold at the London Commercial Sale Rooms, during 
six months, no less than 1,608 packages of plumes of the egret—sold by 
drapers ard milliners under the absurd title of ‘* ospreys.” These packages 
weighed altogether scme 48,2400z., and on the ordinarily accepted estimate 
that four egrets are required to yield 1oz. of plumes, a tota! of 192,960 birds 
were, therefore, slain to supply these six months’ sales. It is a monstrous 
total, which should surely reflect shame on the votaries of the fashion which 
demands so great a holocaust. 

THE MURDER OF EGRETS. 

In a recent number of an Australian ornithological journal some horrible 

detaiis are given of the havoc wrought by the hunters who supply these 


THE POT A 


HE potato disease (Phytophthora infestans),- since its 
first appearance in 1845, has never been entirely 
absent from our crops. The first appearance of it 
shows itself in the yellow or brown spotted appearance 
of the leaves, and on examination of the spots on the 

under side of the leaf with a low-power lens a number of 
whitish silken threads may be clearly seen. If the weather 
be favourable, 7.4., cloudy and moist, for the development 
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plumes. A visit of inspection was made during the breeding season of the 
lovely herons which furnish the slender and much-sought-after plumes mis- 
called *‘ ospreys.” Quantities of carcases of the unfortunate parent birds, 
which had been murdered for their 
floating upon the water or lying about the heronry, while the young birds, 
bereft of their parents and food-winners, were slowly starving to death. 
Some of the young nestlings which had life still left in them were calling 
piteousiy to passing birds, crying in vain for the food which would never 
reach them It is an infamous picture, which might surely wring pity from 
the hearts of the women who demand such slaughter! But there is no pity 
to be found among such peorle, and I suppose the plume-hunters will go 
on with their foul business until the egrets which supply these coveted 
feathers are no mcre. Already the Everglades of Florida have been nearly 
depleted of these birds, and other parts of the world are being ransacked in 
hke manner, 


rare feathering, were to be seen 


THE CHOUGH. 

Ilaving said thus much on behalf of a foreign species, one may perhaps 
utter a word for the unfortunate British chough, which is being steadily 
harried out of existence, chiefly by the assaults of those misguided people 
who have a mania for the collection of eggs. The rarer the eggs the more 
determined are these folk to become possessed of them, at all hazards and at 
almost any price. The chough, at the beginning of the last century, bred on 
some of the cliffs of Kent and Sussex, wherce it has long since disappeared. 
Nowadays, | believe, a few pairs are still known along the cliffs of Dorset; 
but on the seacoast of our Western Counties—incluaing Cornwall, which 
was once regarded as a real home and haunt of this bird—the chough is 
becoming very scarce. Lundy Island was once a favourite habitat of this 
interesting species, but, partly from the greed of collectors and partly owing 
to the attacks of peregrines, from Lundy the chough has been almost 
extirpated. The West Coast of Ireland, with its grand cliffs and remote 
islands, was formerly one of the safest and surest abiding-places of these birds ; 
but even there the persistent raids of the egg-collectors are slowly, but surely, 
exterminating this bird. Ten years ago I knew of a certain island off 
Galway and Mayo where choughs were found plentifully. The poverty- 
stricken peasants of this and other Irish haunts of these rare corvide, tempted 
by the offer of ros, for every three eggs they can take, are now steadily 
achieving the downfall of the chough. 
visits of these distinguished collectors themselves, who are not satisfied unless 
they take with their own hands a clutch of the eggs they covet. 

THE MANIA FOR EGG-COLLECIING, 

The insensate greed of these ccllectors, who, in almost every other 
respect, are sane and well-conducied people, is astounding. The keen egg 
maniac—for he is ncthing else—will stick at nothing to effect his purpose. 
He will break laws, bribe keepers, who have special instructions to preserve 
rare species, and do, in short, many other acts which in other aspects of life 
and conduct he would regard with abhorrence. He is, in fact, egg mad. It 
is a thousand pities. The mania is a growing one, which threatens the 
existence of many of our rarer British species. I know of a collector who 
has spent at least £80 in precuring clutches of the eggs. of one of our rarest 
raptorial birds in Scotland. This money was expended in railway fares, 
Lribes to keepers and other incidental expenses. 
ccntent even with a clutch or two of the species they are in search of, the 


Their efforts are assisted by the 


If these folk would be 
mischief would not be quite so serious. But they are not. There are 
collectors of the present day who are not satisfied unless they have as many 
as five-and-twenty clutches of a single rare species, so as to form what they 
are pleased to regard as ‘‘a fine series”?! This mania has attained monstrous 
proportions. It is, unfortunately, a growing one, and I contend that ail 
fair-minded naturalists and lovers of Nature ought to set their faces steadily 


ainst the system and its exponents, il. A. B. 


ag 
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of the fungus, 
the coloured spots 
will increase’ in 
size, accompanied 
in their progress 
by the threads, 
or hyphe. When 
the leaf surface 
and the transverse 
sections through 
the disease spots 
are looked at 
through a lens of 
higher magnifying 
power, the rela- 
tions which exist 
between the leaf 
and its parasitic 
enemy are re- 
vealed. 

In the accom- 
panying — illustra- 
tion, reproduced 
from Marshall 
Ward’s book 
on plant diseases, 
the byphw, or shoots of the fungus, are seen between the 
cells of the leaf ascending through the stomata at a, c, d, 
as aerial branches, which bear the reproductive organs, 
or conidia. The back portions of the ieaf show where the 
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cells are dying from the effects of the parasite, the under 
surface of the leaf being shown uppermost. When the hyphx 
of the fungus have emerged through the stomata to the moist, 
warm air, they put forth branches bearing conidia, which 
are blown off and away by the slightest breeze. The rapid 
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spread of the disease from plant to plant during a wet summer is 
accomplished in the following manner: The ovoid conidia produced 
ontheaerial branches, when detached and placed in water for exami- 
nation, or having fallen upon a wet leaf, can be seen to undergo 
a rapid change. The narrow end of the conidia is ruptured, and 
sets free from six to sixteen smaller bodies, or zoospores, each 
provided with a pair of cilia, or hairs, by means of which they 
move about more actively for a space of ten or fifteen minutes, 
finally coming to rest and losing the cilia. If the change has 
taken place in a tiny drop of rain or dew on a potato leaf, the 
zoospores forthwith begin to grow, and either penetrate the 
epidermal tissue of the leaf or find an entrance through the 
stomata. <A point of considerable importance is the infection of 
the potatoes underground by the same means. The conidia 
which are shaken and blown from the branches are washed 
through the soil on to the surface of the tubers; zoospores are 
then formed, which penetrate the tissue in a young state. 
Moulding, or ridging up—dependent upon the soil and climate— 
when done fairly high, is, to a certain extent, a measure of 
prevention, and should be more frequently put into practice. 

If the evil of potato disease began and ended with the 
destruction of the foliage and the loss resulting from a diminished 
crop only, remedial measures could readily be adopted whereby 
the disease could be held 
entirely in check; but, 
unfortunately, it is other- 
wise, The factory in the leaf 
where starch is prepared 
has to pay heavy toll, and 
further, the  ramilying 
hyphwa proceed along the 
petiole of the leaf into the 
stem, and thence down- 
wards to the roots and 
tubers, the reservoir in 
which the plant stores 
away its excess of starch. 
The tubers when lifted may 
be apparently sound, and 
yet contain the germs of 
disease; these tubers, if 
used for seed purposes 
during another season, will 
inevitably prove to be 
fresh sources of infection, 
even in a new field. 

We speak and write of “the” potato disease (phytophthora), 
as if it alone were responsible for all the troubles which affect the 
potato-grower; but, unfortunately, there are other diseases— 
leaf curl, black scab, potato scab, wet rot, etc.—all of which are 
more or less destructive. In the case of potato scab, though it 
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is not exactly injurious to the tuber, if the skin is badly spotted, 
naturally enough the market value of the crop is lowered. The 
illustration of potato scab in all its unsightliness is sufficient 
evidence of reduced market value. The grower from whose crop 
the specimens illustrated were taken had tons of the same kind, 
many hundreds of thousands of tubers being in an equally diseased 
state, anda great many much moreso. The loss to this particular 
grower can be easily imagined. Scab of this kind may be 
prevented if the sets are soaked for two hours in a solution of 
lormalin made up at the rate of rpt. of formalin to 3ogal. of 
water, the sets being dried before planting. 

During seasons such as the present one, when disease has 
made inroads upon the quality of the crop harvested, there is 
usually more or less discussion and difference of opinion as to 
the food value and the desirability or otherwise of feeding stock 
with diseased potatoes. It is in the main all a matter of degree. 
Of course, there are conditions and stages of rottenness when it 
would be little short of folly to do anything but destroy them, 
On the other hand, that a moderately-diseased potato, though 
unfit for culinary purposes, has a definite food value for stock, 
and may be used with perfect safety as food for pigs, no practical 
farmer in the country will for one moment deny, provided that 
the potatoes have remained firm and hard, and are not in the 
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least degree soft and puipy. ‘The diseased potato illustrated, 
and sections of the same, was quite firm to the touch, and in that 
condition the alteration or loss of food constituents was but 
slight; the carbo-hydrates had not varied to any considerable 
degree from that in a normally healthy potato. The change that 
had taken place was mainly 
in the flesh-forming or 
albuminoid = matter, the 
proof of which is usually 
fully in evidence, as the 
ammonia and other com- 
pounds are volatilised as 
the decay increases. It 
may be of interest to look 
for a moment at the average 
analysis of a healthy potato 
compared with the analysis 
of a swede turnip: 


Swede 

Potato, Lurnip. 

Water he. gel s.cP OO 
Albuminoids ... i Sa er 
FRE oc. ine O32 2. C2 
Carbo-hydrates 206... 7’! 
Fibre eo a ee, “AS 
Ash ... ee o'9 . 06 


Perhaps in ordinary 
farming practice we 
scarcely realise wherein 
the difference lies. By the above table it can be observed that 
there is nearly three times as much carbo-hydrates in potatoes 
compared with the quantity found in swedes, and nearly twice as 
much albuminoid matter, and, moreover, it may be added that 
6olb. of potatoes represent an increase of rib, live weight, 
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whereas it 
takes roglb. 
of swede to 
Zive the same 
result. Ahigh 
analytical 
Valwe, as 
here noted, 
while good in 
its way, is not 
everything 
that can be 
said. The 
price of the 
material and 
the digestive 
powers of the 
animal have 
to be taken 
into account, 
for it is well 
known — that 
foodstuff hav- 
ing a lower 
percentage of 
nutritive 
material — in 
larger bulk is 
more readily 
digested. In 
feeding 
diseased pota- 
toes to pigs 
and cattle in 
Germany, a 
series Of experiments have been carried out with the crop of 
1905. Dr. Otto Appel, writing in the Journal of the Imperial 
Biological Station, states that, when the tubers were supplied to 
the stock in small quantities, either raw or boiled, no ill-effects 
followed; hut when increased amounts were given, the animals 
were slightly scoured. The report, though adding to our know- 
ledge, cannot, of course, be looked upon as conclusive either way 
without further experiment. Most farmers who have had 
experience in feeding potatoes to stock in this country know 
full well that even healthy tubers, entirely free from disease of 
any kind, if given for some time, will cause purging, and that 
to a considerable extent. Professor Wrightson, a well-known 
authority on the science and practice of agriculture, has put 
on record quite recently: ‘ Diseased potatoes are good food 
for pigs and have been given to cows even in a raw state, 
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with profit. To sell the sound tubers at £5 per ton and 
have the damaged ones for stock is not altogether bad business, 
hence a mild attack of disease may be borne with equanimity.” 
And, further, as to the wholesomeness of diseased potatoes 
for stock, ‘‘1 remember one case in particular in which there 
were a number of diseased ones in the crop, and these were 
given raw to cows in milk without any ill-effects.” In 
stock feeding or farm practice of any kind, as in many other 
occupations, one cannot lay down absolute rules and say, do this 
or that, and certain other things are bound to happen; but in 
this instance we can to a large extent, if not altogether, secure 
immunity from any trouble likely to result from the use of 
diseased potatoes, and this by using only reasonable precautions 
in preparing them as food for stock. The potatoes should be 
carefully overlooked and thoroughly cleaned before use, all the 
soft, badly rotten ones thrown on one side to be destroyed,the 
presumably fairly good ones cooked, preferably steamed. 

The accumulated experiments of the last few years show 
clearly the beneficial effects of spraying, and the Bordeaux 
mixture now so commonly used is only of real practical service 
when used as a preventive rather than as a cure. Early in July, 
if the weather is dull, warm and moist, it suggests that at any 
hour an outbreak of disease may occur. It were better far not 
to wait for such conditions before striking a vigorous blow to 
ward off the prospective enemy. As early as the middle of June, 
even if the weather be clear and bright, the crop should be 
sprayed, and again for the second time about three weeks later. 
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SHOOTING. 


COLOUR ON MOOR AND FOREST. 

T has been said often that a good horse cannot be a bad 
colour; and though the same remark holds good with 
regard to the dog, yet the colour question is much 
more important in the case of the canine than in that 
of the equine friend and helper in the field. In time 

of war it may be useful that a horse should be of a colour 
which blends with the surroundings. It may be that many an 
approach has been “given away” by a horse of the wrong 
colour—black against a whitish ground, or more often white 
against a dark background. This may have happened, but it does 
not happen often, and, after all, we do not regard the horse in the 
first instance as a comrade in arms. It isat the covert-side, or in 
the humble cab, that we consider him first, and there his colour 
matters little. 

It is not the same with sporting dogs, with the dogs that we 

use for shooting or for stalking. Very often we have seen a 
promising stall spoilt, or deer moved off the face of a hill where 
they were well placed, by a glimpse caught of a dog of the wrong 
colour to harmonise with the heather or the other colouring of the 
forest. We have often heard the question discussed, until it has 
died a natural death of inanition, of the right colour of clothes for 
the stalker. It is one which will never be settled, because 
the general local colour of one forest differs so much from that of 
another, that the suit which would go undetected against the 
dark hues of one might be most conspicuous on the lighter ground 
of another, and vice versa. It is impossible to lay downa hard-and- 
fast rule. The owner of a forest, and his stalkers and gillies who 
are always on it, may be, and should be, clad in garments which 
harmonise with the general colour of that particular forest, but 
the amateur stalker who goes from one to another can hardly 
have clothes for each. The best he can do is to try to 
strike a good medium—a working compromise between the 
excessively dark and the excessively light—and to hope for 


the best. The Lovat mixtures, with their predominance 
of greens, are not bad, but they have the disadvantage of 
changing their hue very much when they get wet and going very 
much darker. Some of the most gaudy and most chequered 
patterns are those which are least easy to distinguish at a 
distance, even as we are told that a brightly-striped tiger is 
invisible in the jungle and the zebra against the desert sand. 
Nature very seldom shows us large blocks of the same colour. 
Ifer hues are always broken up small, and thus she gives us a 
hint how to imitate her. To break the colours up is the secret of 
making them less noticeable. 

No one, as far as we know, has ever adopted the plan of 
giving dogs changes of clothes, so that they shall harmonise with 
the hues of the forest. The utmost that we have known to be 
done in this way—and perhaps it is a device which is worthy of 
more attention than it receives — is to dye the dog an inconspicuous 
colour. “I jest thocht”’—the stalker explained it, as he produced 
his startling auricomous hound—* het Bran was on the licht side, 
so I askit a ’pothecary for some o’ het stuff het the leddies use 
tae colour up their hair; but he said it was gae dear, sae he gi’ed 
me somethin’ het wad dae a’ sae weel, an’ a deal cheaper, ye 
ken.” Thus the wise man combines economy with his art; and 
Bran was none the worse, as far as one could judge, in his 
health for the dyeing operation, and really was a far better dog on 
the hill. He was very light coloured by nature, and it is certain 
that the deer picked up the sight of him now and then, when 
they saw nothing of the men accompanying him. That, of 
course, was in his unregenerate days of natural hue. In his dyed 
tint he was invisible on almost all grounds. The other dogs, 
his old friends, did not seem to take the least notice of his 
change of colour. Perhaps it was but a part of their polite 
ness, aS one sometimes observes a similar change of front 
in a lady, yet does not think it consorts with his courtesy 
to mention it. 
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That, of course, is the chief problem in stalking—to make 
all as invisible as possible ; and this hint of the dyeing may bea 
useful one in these days, when the custom is to use collies so 
much for the work which used to be done by the deerhounds. 
The latter do rather too much chasing for the modern conditions 
of our forests. What is wanted is ‘a dog that will stick well to 
the line of a wounded stag, will follow the blood scent and neglect 
all other. Then, when the stag is being taken, you do not want, 
in these days, a dog to go in and pull him down. You would 
much rather that a valuable dog should not go near him, that is 
to say, within reach of his punishing and often fatal horns. You 
want a dog to keep baying him, so as to hold him until the rifle 
comes up to finish him. That is his function. We have known 
many ot these collies, good dogs in other ways, condemned as 
too light for the forest, or as having too much white on them. The 
simple expedient of a little dye, cheaper than what “ the leddies” 
use, might have kept a good many of these cashiered ones on the 
fully employed list. 

When from stalking we go to shooting, the essential in regard 
to colour is just the opposite of ail this. No doubt grouse are a 
good deal more sensitive than has sometimes been thought of to the 
sight of a pair of shoulders, a head and gun barrels over the top 
of a butt, and will turn away again and again at the spectacle ; 
but the actual colour of the clothes that the shooter might be 
wearing would not be likely to influence them much. He would 
hardly don a red cap of liberty, or white Carlist headgear. Apart 
from the very remote possibility of turning away an approaching 
grouse, all considerations of personal safety and immunity from 
any wild shots would prompt a man to be as conspicuous in his 
clothing as possible, so that he might be plainly seen. The same 
applies to the colour of dogs. When grouse fly low away, before 
a pointing dog, over the heather there is always a certain risk of 
shooting another dog which may be backing him. A Gordon 
setter is apt to be very invisible in the heather, and a red Irish 
setter has not much more chance. A Laverack setter or a liver 
and white pointer is much more easily seen. It is not only for 
grouse-shooting that a conspicuous suit of clothes or coat of hair 
may save man or dog froma chance shot. The conspicuous spaniel 
in covert, or pointer in turnips, is safer than the dingy-coloured 
ones, and the man who came out covert-shooting in a scarlet Tam 
o’ Shanter had more method in his madness than was suspectcd. 

THe Lear COMING OFF. 
THE high wind whi. h sprang up so suddenly on the night of November 12th 
made an immense difference in the ‘‘shootability” of covers, if that is a 
term tobe permitted. Up to that time the pheasant-shooting season had 
been marked by a continuance of quiet weather, with a good deal of fog. 
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Some shoots had to be abandoned altogether, because the fog made the 
shooting of the birds an impossibility and the shooting of fellow-gunners a 
great probability; and leaves were hanging on as if they never meant to come 
down, and gave the hirés very effective shelter. Then the winds of 
November 13th began to blow, and off came the leaves in clouds. Conditions 
are not often changed so quickly. Also with the leaves came down a great 
pattering of acorns, to tempt birds to stray; but the time of the big shoots 
was not far off, so that the keepers had not very long to watch their birds 
under this special temptation to wander. 
De ADLY DAYS FOR PARTRIDGE-DRIVING. 

Some of the foggy, still days of November have been just of the very 
kind that are the most deadly for partridge-driving. The birds come along 
very straight and steadily, almost as if they were feel ng their way through 
the fog and dare not trust them:elves to fly fast. It is evident that they 
have rezson for their mistrust from the numbers that kill cr injure themselves 
against telegraph cr telephone wires in this dark weather. Their wings and 
feathers, too, are clogged by the moisture, and they do not see the guns 
at all easily. For every reason the misty ‘weather, provided it be not thick 
enough to hide the birds from the shooters’ view or the beaters from 
the birds’ view, so that they do not rise at all, is the most deadly of 
all for driven partridges. Here and there it has been proved so lately, 
In spite of the general failure, there have been a ‘good few” birds 
on some of the more sandy and light soils in the Eastern Counties and in 
parts of Kent, where the partridge is making such a steady increase ; taking a 
number of years into the reckoning, 
fairly well. At Lord Northbrook’s in Hampshire they seem to have found a 
good lot of birds, in spite of all the gloomy accounts, and to have had just this 
deadly kind of weather for killing them. 


they have done, for that county, very 


Bricgnt DAys WANTED FOR THE COVERT-SHCOT, 

For pheasants it is another story. The misty weather might be deadly 
enough for them, no doubt, if the object was to blow them into little bits 
at the muzzle of the gun; bit the main object being, on the contrary, 
to get them to m unt as high as possible in the air, we want them 
to see the guns plainly and to have a clear prospect and everything to 
encouraze a good flight. Covert-shooting is most delightful of all on those 
bright ‘autumn days when all the sky is azure and all the leaf 
is golden, Then the shooter will grumble, of course, over a_ pheasant 
or two missed; ‘*No man can shoot in such a glare of sunlight,” 
just as he was grumbling the day before, ‘‘ No man can shoot when he 
can’t see anything for the fog.” This is all in the day’s work—a man must 
have his grumble—but we want the clear weather and a good high wind for 
pheasant-shooting. For partridge-driving, if heavy bags are to be made, the 
misty days (not the most foggy, when nothing cculd be seen at all) of much 
of this November are most to be desired. They are not the days on which 
the country is most beautiful, neither is it altogether certain that in a year 
like this, when the partridge stock is generally much reduced, it is greatly to 
be wished that the birds killed should be in abnormally heavy proportion to 
the stock on the ground, Sull, when we go out partridge-shooting we like 
to shoot partridges, and many of them. With pheasants it is no’ quite the 
same. A few of them, and good ones, are more to the taste of the shooter 
of the right kind than a vast number at the end of a low, flat covert. 
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Covert one mile long: Average depth 500)ds. on side of a steep hall. tell me of any districts in England or the 


Iecording to wind beat has been begun at either west or east end of covert, 
making four beats of it. Guns standing at X marks. Beaiers shown by O marks, 
ut top and bottem, fly outside and swing back into the covert behind the guns. 


of covert in the duection of the ** arrow” marks 


The birds as beatea, especialy cocks, break out of the covert South of Scotland where partridges te 


What ts wanted is to make the bisds fly out from south bottom 
How should the young portions of the covert be cut for this purpose su that beaters shall 
drive the birds fron north to south ? Would rides according to number of beats be ltkhely 10 answer with stops down each ride? There is a 


covert on the oppusite s:de of the valley for the b:rds to fly to, 


well to dogs. Also, for how long sport 
over dogs would be possible. —B. V. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL 
BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. } 


ON THE 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


FREEN. 


so on. Deal has been chosen. It was known that the Sand- 
ONTRARY to common expectation, the committee, that wich and Hoylake committees were in favour of Deal. It was 

is to say, the delegates of the clubs which have charge also known that St. Andrews had decided in favour of Westward 

of the management of the open championship, have Ho! The Honourable Company also was understood to be in 

decided in favour of the addition of Deal to the five favour of Westward Ho! and Prestwick was said to be indifferent. 

courses on which this competition has been held of Assuming, then, the probability that Prestwick would throw in 

recent years, in preference to Westward Ho! Westward Ho! her vote with the other Scottish clubs, it seemed likely that 
had been put first by the Professional Golfers’ Association in Westward Ho! would have the preponderance. Whether the 
suggesting the two. This association had been consulted, as Honourable Company changed what were understood to be its 





being very largely representative of the professional golfers, who 
are principally concerned in what belongs to this contest. It 
has only thrice in all its history been won by an amateur— 
twice by Mr. Hilton and once by Mr. Ball. Therefore, it 
appears to me that it was only right that the professional 
opinion should be taken, though there were many who 
averred that it was a very wrong course to adopt, as throwing 
the game too much into the hands of the prolessionals, and 


views, or whether Prestwick decided its indifference in favour ot 
Deal, I do not know. It may be noted that at St. Andrews this 
question was submitted to the general meeting of the club, and I 
believe that this was the case at the other two Scottish clubs 
that had a say in the matter. Both the English clubs decided 
the affair in their respective committees (1 know this to have been 
the case in respect of Sandwich, and am told that it was so in the 
case of Hoylake), and, with infinite respect to the wisdom of those 
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committees, I do think that a question of this very wide golfing 
importance ought not to be decided in that way, but ought to 
come up before a general meeting. : 

It is singular that the Westward Ho! Club itself also did not 
call a meeting of its own members, long before any of the clubs 
or committees with whom the decision lay had their meetings, in 
order to find out the members’ views as to whether they desired 
the championship on their green. The Deal people had their 
minds made up, and Colonel Urmston spoke, as their accredited 
representative, at the St. Andrews meeting. I spoke in 
Westward Ho!’s favour, but had no authority for doing so, 
except such remnant of authority as might remain from days 
when I used to be badly abused by the club because I could not 
get the amateur championship played at Westward Ho! 

Possibly all is for the best in the best of all possible golfing 
worlds. We may hope so, at least. Westward Ho! first of all 
seaside greens in England, and pious transmitter to the South of 
the best of the Royal and Ancient traditions, has to take second 
place to a new green which has brought forth no great players. 
Westward Ho! has a wonderful army of professional talent, 
raised in her bunkers, spurred on by her rushes, to show to her 
credit. But Deal has a very fine course, which is, after all, the 
essential point, and the accommodation is admirable, even 
better than at Westward Ho! though the latter is better in 
this respect than any of the championship greens except 
St. Andrews and Hoylake. As for accessibility, there is not 
much to choose; but the weak point about the selection 
of Deal, in my view, is that it gives absolutely no effect what- 
ever to the desire to see the area of the championship extended. 
Had the delegates chosen Westward Ho! they would have 
opened up new country altogether. As it is, they have 
merely gone a mile south from Sandwich. My own idea is, that 
if the Tories of the St. George’s Club persist in their policy of 
keeping their course as it is, instead of stretching it to meet 
changed golfing conditions, they will hear the delegates saying 
in a few years’ time: ‘It is absurd having the championship on 
two greens next door to each other. We will keep Deal and 
give up St. George’s.” It must be admitted that there are many 
St. George’s players to whom this would be very pleasant 
hearing, but I think they are in a minority. 

This, then, is the latest chapter at the present moment in the 
history of this open championship, of which the first was put 
on record in 1860. The Prestwick Club initiated the 
championship, and up to the year 1870, inclusive, it 
was decided only on the Prestwick green. Then a_ big 
thing happened. Young Tommy Morris won the _ belt, 
which was the championship trophy, given by the Prestwick 
Club, for the third time in succession, and so, by the conditions 
laid down, it became his property. In 1871, there being no 
trophy to play for, there was no championship; but by the 
following year the Royal and Ancient Order of St. Andrew and 
the Honourable Company, which played then at Musselburgh, 
had joined the Prestwick Club in subscribing to buy the cup 
which is the present trophy, and, warned by painful and 
expensive experience, they had the forethought to resolve that 
this should be a purely challenge prize, never to become private 
property, no matter how often a man should win it. Just to 
show that there was no ill-feeling, Young ‘Tommy won this cup yet 
again in 1872. Alas, that so brilliant a career should have come 
to a close so soon! 

Then the history proceeds without change in the conditions 
of competition, the championship being annually played on the 
green oi each, in succession, of the subscribing clubs, until 1892, 
in which year, the Honourable Company having the champion- 
ship coming to them, and they having moved from the warworn 
Musselburgh to the virgin Muirfield, the championship went 
there too. At the same time the conditions were altered in 
another way. Up to that date the winner of the championship 
had been decided by the score of thirty-six holes—that is to say, 
by one day’s play. At Muirfield, for the first time, the decision 
was by the play of two days, and I have a keen and painful 
personal recollection of the change, because it so happened that 
I had the best score at the end of the first day, and it seemed to 
me peculiarly hard lines that this should happen the very first 
year that the competition was made to extend over more than 
one day. My first shot—into the wood—on the second 
day is one of my most vivid golfing recollections. Still, it is 
not history. To follow that majestic muse into all small details 
would not make for edification. With constantly increa-ing 
numbers of competitors the contest constantly required changed 
methods of conduct. The principle of seventy-two holes as the 
deciding test is still adhered to, but different devices have been 
resorted to in order to cut shorter the list of players. First 
came the scheme of retiring by compulsion from the second day’s 
play all who were not within a certain number of strokes of the 
leader of the first day. This, however, gave no relief until the 
second stage was reached. The last expedient tried has been 
that half the field shall play thirty-six holes, by way of a qualifi- 
cation test, on the Tuesday of the championship week, that the 
other half shall go through a like qualification on the Wednesday, 
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and that the thirty lowest scorers on each day respectively shall 
proceed on the Thursday and Friday to settle, by seventy-two holes’ 
play, who isto be champion. The motive for this division of the 
field, so that each half should play thirty-six holes on a separate 
day instead of the whole field playing eighteen on the one day,and 
again the whole field playing eighteen on the second (no day is 
long enough for the whole to play thirty-six holes in the one 
day), is that weather conditions shall be more or less equal for all 
whose scores have to be compared. It has an inconvenience, 
namely, that those who have to play the two rounds on the 
Wednesday are perhaps at a disadvantage compared with those who 
played on the Tuesday and had a holiday on Wednesday ; and to 
meet that difficulty the delegates have now resolved that at the 
next meeting, to begin on June 16th, at Prestwick, the one half 
of the field is to play on Tuesday morning and Wednesday after- 
noon, and the other half on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning: and this, providing that there are not too many 
entrants for the preliminary play to be ‘ overtaken,” as the 
Scotch say, in two days at all. 

To such straits, then, are we brought. Now there are those 
who say that the delegates from the clubs on whose courses the 
competition is held are not at all the people to manage so big a 
concern, that there ought to be some board of control, either 
appointed by the Royal and Ancient Club or by some association 
of clubs. ‘There is, however, a good Scriptural authority for 
judging institutions which have thus grown into being by their 
iruits, and in this test the delegates seem to me to show a good 
record. There is a pleasing suggestion of finality and complete- 
ness about a board of control, or an association; but when we 
ask these who favour these beautiful abstractions for a definite 
and a practical scheme we are as those who ask for bread and 
are given a stone. Until the present system shows far more 
symptoms of inefficiency than it does at present it would be very 
foolish, in my humble judgment, to rashly substitute for it some 
strange and wonderful experiment. But I do think that all 
instructions to the delegates on points of big importance should 
be given by the vote of a general meeting of the clubs they 
represent—not merely by the committees. 


**GROUNDING ? ON ICE, 
THE present season of the year, which, according to the calendars and the 
wisdom of the ancients, at all events, is the date when frost is imminent, 
suggests a repetition of the absurd question asked by some golfing quidnuncs 
last year, ‘‘ May a man ground on ice?” The question, as may be obvious, 
arose from the circumstance of a man finding his ball in (or should we say 
on?) a hazard which in normal conditions would have been a water hazard, 
but which the frost had covered with a coating of strong ice. The valiant 
man ventured out on the ice, smote at bis ball, with imminent risk of slipping 
up and breaking his daring neck, and then, when he returned safely to shore, 
his friend claimed the hole of him for having ‘‘ grounded his club on ice,” 
Then the question came, ‘‘ May you ground on ice ?” and, since the ice is 
only a kind of water bewitched, and so turned solid, the question passed into 
the Hibernian form of ‘* May a man ground on water?” 

BALL MovED IN WATER, 

As for the original ice question, our Dutcn-built golfing ancestors of the 
time of the Dutch tiles and plates ought to be able to give us the right 
answer, if they could only be induced to turn in their graves to do it, for 
most of their golf appears to have been played on the ice of their canals and 
inland seas; but in respect of the ‘‘ grounding on the water” problem, this, 
or something very like it, has been resurrected again by an incident occurring 
in course ot the play for the Scottish championship. A man waded into the 
water to play his ball; the water was naturally troubled, as it would be by 
a man wading in; the ball consequently began to rock, to oscillate, perhaps 
making the ball move” in the 


sé 


to move. It was claimed that this was 
technical sense, for which the rule prescribes a penalty, Is that right? The 
answer to the question lies fur the moment, as we understand, on the knees of 
the gods—that is to say, before the members of the Rules of Golf Committee. 
It is for them to come to some solid understanding on this very fluid and 
evasive subject. They are a body of men less pitied than they deserve. 

THE ANSWER Less SIMPLE THAN IT Looks. 

It is, of course, a question which looks quite as if it could only be 
raised for vexatious purposes at first, and yet when considered a_ little 
closely is seen to have some real practical meaning, for although the 
first answer ready at hand is that it is clearly impossible for a man to 
enter the water without troubling it, and so causng the ball to stir 
ever so slightly, yet it is also conceivable that a cunning rascal might 
stir the water a good deal more than was absolutely necessary if the 
waves that he caused seemed to be washing the ball into+a direction more 
favourable for tis next stroke. That is a frequent difficulty in golf rules—they 
would all be soea-y if it was only a question of explaining how the game was 
to be played by honest sportsmen ; it is when you begin to try to make rules 
to protect the honest sportsman against the man who wants to take every 
technical advantage that the trouble begins. 

THE BALL THAT FLOATS, 

The question about the floating ball is a good deal more in evidence 
now than it used to be, because in the days of the solid gutta-percha balls 
those which we considered the best were those which just did not float 
There were some which just did, and we always imagined that they erred 
ever so little on the light side, perhaps had a bigger bubble of air in 
them than- the others. Perhaps it was a mere fancy. Be that how it 
may, if a ball were to sink in water now we should feel inclined to 
leave it there as not worth fishing for, Whatever was the right specific 
gravity for the ‘* gutty,” we do not accuse the floating rubber-core of too 


much levity. Horace HUTCHINSON. 
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GOLF AND PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL. 


LMOST from time immemorial in Scotland, football and 
golf have been inseparably allied. Throughout many 
pieces of domestic history the annual football matches 
among Highland and Border clans were almost as 
important events to the country-side as was_ the 

periodical summons of the people to resist the threat of an 
English raid. We cannot forget, if we would, the bracketing 
together of football and golf by the Scottish Parliament of 
James IV. in 1457, and the passing of the law which decreed 
“that the futeball and the golfe be vtterlyie cryit doune, and 
nocht vsit.””. Who of us, too, who have browsed with affectionate 
gratitude in the pages of Sir \Valter Scott, can forget the paternal 
and martial pride with which he saw the great assembly of the 
Ettrick Forest borderers at the great football match got up under 
the auspices of the Duke of Buccleuch on the Carterhaugh 
at Selkirk? Here nearly a century ago the men of the Vale of 
Yarrow and the burghers of Selkirk met under the ancient banner 
of the Buccleuch family bearing the word “ Bellendaine,” the old 
war-cry of the Scott clan, which was carried into the middle of 
the field before the footbali match began by Master Walter 
Scott mounted on a high-mettled pony. This football match 
was described by James Ballantyne, the printer, as “ The Field 
of the Cloth of Goid ” as a Border football gathering ; and though 
there were plenty of golfers among the thousands who had 
assembled from far and near in the [ttrick Forest, it is quite 
certain that football and not golf was the absorbing passion of the 
moment. 

Since those early days, however, football has changed from 
being a quasi-military spectacle and a means of social reunion 
to a large and lucrative profession. ‘To-day the professional 
football player has to be reckoned with as being almost as 
important an item in the recreative economy of the people as 
the professional gladiator was in Ancient Rome. Whatever 
conduces, therefore, to sustain the fitness of his training as a 
professional player, is obviously a subject of near importance to 
those who watch the varying fortunes of the football-field and 
the skill of rival clubs. Golf as a means of keeping the 
professional football player in good physical condition for his own 
special game has been often discussed in an academic spirit, and 
occasionally it has been made the subject of practical suggestion. 
There can be no doubt that it has always been one of the great 
difficulties of football club managers to induce the professional 
players to pay sustained and strict attention to training. As 
long as a_ professional football player was exercising his 
muscles in the manual labour of his trade it was apparent 
that his physical condition remained in a fairly hardened condition 
for the buffets and rough-and-tumble scrimmages of the football- 
field. But when professionalism became a kind of fixed creed 
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among the managers and the patrons of the majority of the laigest 
clubs, the goal of ambition being the large revenue from gate- 
money, the best players were taken away from their trade and were 
paid a high salary to do nothing except play football It has 
recently been suggested, therefore, by some of the officials of the 
football organisation that the monotonous routine of the customary 
professional football training might very well be varied and made 
more individually interesting by inducing the players to take up golf, 
The proposal is not simply that moral suasion should be used to 
convince the professional football player of the many virtues 
which golf possesses, and to lead him to buy a few clubs and 
hammer a ball, tant bien que mal, round some public common; 
the idea favoured is that the large Northern and Midland clubs 
should join in order to purchase good land for golf links, and 
that these links should be made the habitual training-ground for 
the professional football players connected with the affiliated 
clubs. 

The scheme is as attractive as it certainly would be ! ene- 
ficial to the physical condition of the professional football player. 
Punching the bil, running, walking and similar training 
exercises to which they are at present subjected, are a little 
apt to become exceedingly distasteful owing to their rigid 
monotony. Golf, on the other hand, would never lack the 
charm of infmite variety even to a prolessional football player, 
accustomed to show his muscles and his skill before a miscel- 
laneous crowd of 60,000 admirers. Golf also, by the surprising 
problems which it is always presenting in the course of play, would 
vive the footballer’s mind something craggy upon which to break 
itself by way of mental exercise, a by no means unessential 
feature to be remembered in estimating the physical condition 
even of a professional football player. The faca:ty of combination, 
too, would also have ample scope, especiaily in foursome play. If it 
was pleaded that it was too tame a game for a professional football 
player, accustomed to his crowded hour of glorious life ‘ midst 
the crowd, the hum, the shock of men,” the deficiency could be 
made good any day in spring, summer, autumn and winter by 
organising inter-club team matches on the links, and by inviting 
the regular followers of football to come and pay their sixpences 
as gate-money to see the fun. In any event, the suggestion 
that the alliance between golf and football should still be main- 
tained as an aid to professional training ought to be seriously 
considered. In the non-football season the links would keep 
the professional football players just in that condition of supple- 
ness and hardness of niuscle which would make their transition 
to the stormy arena of the football-field in the winter months 
easy and pleasant, while enabling all of them, perhaps, to show 
a higher capacity, through their open-air life, to withstand the 
enormous strains to which their game at all times subjects 
them. A. J. Roperrson. 


A COMING GAME. 


NIE is glad, yet sorry, to see the popularity ot diabolo: 
vlad, because there are thousands who need a game 
of that sort, which they can practise by themselves ; 
sorry, because there are some who would do better 
with a ball game. In the same way one was glad, 

yet sorry, to see the craze for dumb-bells and strain-and-stress 
developers : glad, because there were tens of thousands to whom 
such movements were better than nothing at all; sorry, because 
there were some who would have profited more from an exercise 
that trained nerve, poise and promptitude. The advantages 
of what may be called the minor exercises are numerous. Among 
them the chief is that they appeal to the person who has 
neither much spare time, money, skill, nor desire for the more 
vigorous and Anglo-Saxon forms of sport. That class of people 
is on the rapid increase. In this article I want to call the 
attention of many of these people, as well as of those who love ball 
play, to a much-neglected but very useful and exciting game—the 
eame with the ugly name “squash.” I shall not trouble to 
compare it with other games. It comes nearest to badminton 
and fives, in so far as it does not need a large space, and is in 
that respect, and in respect of the compression of much, movement 
into a short time, a multum in parvo, as cricket, for the duffer, is a 
pavvum in multo. It differs from racquets and tennis, because it 
costs much less, needs smaller space, less practice, and can be 
played extempore. What I wish to emphasise here is the 
simplicity of the game and the advisability of literally studding 
our country and cities with cheap courts, so as to provide healthy 
and fascinating play all over England. 

In its orthodox form the game has two chief branches. 
First, there is squash racquets, played with a small ball (usually 
of indiarubber) and a short racquet bat. This game appeals 
more to racquet players. Then there is squash tennis played 
with a lawn tennis ball anda miniature lawn tennis bat. This 
latter game 1s very popular in America, but very rare in England. 
Jt appeals more to the man who has scarcely played any ball 


games in his life before. For he can keep the ball going, get 
p enty of exercise, enjoy himself, and make a sort of game or it 
even with an expert. He does not require any high degree oi} 
skill to give him a reasonable amount of pleasure and _ profit. 
In America there are now, | suppose, many dozens of squash 
courts in different cities and attached to country houses, and 
even to private houses in towns. The last time I was at Phila- 
delphia I left the three courts at the Merion Club busy, at 
g o'clock at night, with people waiting to play when those games 
were over! Squash racquets is played by artificial light at 
Queen’s, Prince’s, Lord’s and the Bath Club. | may mention 
here that nearly every attempt to play real tennis or lawn tennis 
by artificial light has been a failure—not so bad a failure as the 
attempt to play racquets by artificial light, but still bad enough. 
I have tried real tennis at Mr. George Gould’s court at Lakewood 
and also at Tuxedo, but it is not satisfactory. Squash, however, 
is so much easier a game, especially when it is played with the 
large ball, that one can see quite weil enough to get plenty of 
fun out of the game. At the Merion Club, where we used 
blackened lawn tennis balls in a court of white wood, there was 
very nearly as good a light as daylight. But, even for squash, 
there should be science in the lighting. And I am convinced 
that the lighting of the future will be indirect ; not thrown down 
direct upon the floor, but thrown up first upon the ceilings and 
walls, which should be white. Needless to say, this involves 
more expense. Another expense which improves the play is the 
use of the same cement as in the best racquet and tennis courts. 
But this is not at ail a necessity, for a good even wood floor 
and walls give an excellent game. The boards on the front 
wall should have not their flat sides but their edges facing 
the players. This provides a better and less noisy surface. 
Two more suggestions as to the orthodox squash court and 
I have done with it, except to give a rough idea of its cost. 
First, the play-line, above which the players must hit the ball, 
should be movable, This can be easily arranged if the board 
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has pegs on it and the front or side wall has holes in it. The 
more skilful the players, the lower the line should be. If a man 
wants to have long rallies, let him raise the board; if he wants 
to be able to finish the rally by killing the ball, let him lower the 
board. Secondly, there should be in the court movable hazards. 
In the first court in which I ever played there was a pipe running 
down, and also a window (wired over). In an artificial court there 
may be a long triangular piece of wood up against one side wall, 
to serve—like the tambour of the tennis court—as a hazard. 
As to the cost of the orthodox court, I have by me an estimate 
for a nice building at £600. But this is far beyond the sum that 
any ordinary person would care to pay. A rough-and-ready 
court could be rigged up for £60, or less. When the main 
principle of the game is once realised, it will be clear that just 
one single wall will give a game of a sort. For the main 
principle of the single game is that each player in turn hits the 
ball, before it has bounced twice, above a play-line on a wall. 
The player who fails to do this and misses his stroke loses 
the point. 

By the commonest system of scoring, if A is serving, or 
if he is ‘in,’ he is put out, and his opponent B then serves and 
is “in.” If A again misses his stroke, B scores one point or 
“ace”; but if B misses his stroke, A goes “in” again and 
serves. The game is, as a rule, for fifteen points or “aces.” 
The requisites, then, for a primitive yet better-than-nothing 
game are a ball, a racquet for each player, a reasonably large 
wall and a reasonably level floor on which lines should 
be put to mark the boundaries. Obviously, there are many side 
walls of houses, stables, barns, etc., which could be turned into 
squash courts, ‘in which one could play at the cost of a few 
pence an hour. The old Belvedere court had only one wall. It 
had nettings as well to keep the balls from going beyond or 
above the wall. These would cost very little money. It grieves 
me to see the hundreds of potential squash courts in London, and 
to think of the tens of thousands to whom a game against them 
would mean health and fitness and a great deal more,that such 
games bring with them. But so hidebound and unadaptable 
are the owners of these walls that they fail to realise their 
possibilities, even though money might be made by letting them 
out for an hour. 

It is interesting to imagine, for a moment, the difference 
which such a game would make to a country house, or 
hotel, or club. As it is, especially in an hotel, there is 
an atmosphere of stuffiness, repression, over-eating, sedentar- 
ness. Instead of this, which is entirely unnecessary, picture 
yourself getting into flannels, playing a hard game of 
squash, having a good hot bath followed by a cold sponging, 
and then—living instead of existing. 1 prophesy that the hotels 
which provide healthy games like this for their visitors, who would 
not grudge a reasonable extra charge, will be the hotels that will 
pay best. Instead of isolated individuals, parties will visit them 
and come back to them. If this is true of the single-wall game, 
it is truer still of the game in which there are two or three other 
walls, for these walls give variety to the play. The angles at 
which the ball comes off the walls make the game much more 
interesting, 

The mastery of the angles gives a real sense of satis- 
faction, similar to that of the skater who has just mastered 
the outside edge. He has made a distinct step, and feels what a 
lot there is to learn ahead. Any two walls forming a right 
angle will serve as a squash court, or any three walls forming 
three sides of a square or oblong, or any four walls forming a 
square or oblong. At once we think of some courtyard, stable, 
barn or room. If there are natural hazards, so much the better. 
The game, then, is one which, unlike orthodox cricket or golf, 
affords opportunities just where they are most needed. It is the 
city-dweller, the poor office person, sitting cramped in foul air, 
tied to dull and unsporting work, who most needs heaithy 
and exciting play. The same city which appears his enemy 
because it is one mass of walls and rooms, is for that very reason 
his friend. Its seeming cruelties are kindnesses to him who has 
eyes to see and intelligence to adapt. These same walls can be used 
for squash. Ihave in my mind’s eye a certain space that is to let 
in the city. Just by it is a room, also to let. The room would 
hold a shower-bath and a couple of basins. The space has on it 
a high wall forming a right angle with another wall that is not 
quite so high. There is the nucleus of a squash club anda 
squash court—or two squash courts. And there would still be 
room for badminton and for the milder diabolo. I know there 
are two objections, namely, that English people are shy and that 
English weather is treacherous and London air smutty. These 
objections are among the obstacles to the open-air feeding which 
is a boon in the Continental cities and towns. For my own part, 
I should not grudge the discomfort of being watched, soaked and 
smutted for the sake of a good game. But, for those to whom 
these objections are insuperable, there are still the large empty 
rooms in the city. Just at the time when these rooms are no longer 
wanted for business they become, for that reason, ready for play. 
The core of the matter is co-operation. Once grasp the advantages 
of squash as an excellent and simple game for cities ‘as well as 
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for the country, and convince others of this to the extent of 
getting the promise of a small entrance fee and annual sub- 
scription, and the thing is practically done. Balls, bats, flannels, 
washing appliances, a dressing-room, a wall on some open space, 
or a bare room, or—better still—both, and you have the chief 
essentials of a squash club. Those who already play tennis, 
racquets or lawn tennis, will find squash a change and practice as 
well. Those who feel they are not good enough at these games 
will find squash fine preparation and training for them. Indeed, 
I feel sure that if this game were encouraged by those who have 
money, authority and employés, we should soon have ready a 
new generation of players who would bring back the cups 
from America and Australia, and keep them in the old country. 
And those who played—I wish one could reckon them by the 
tens of thousands—-would be found intellectually and commercially 
as well as physically fitter, and thereby more prompt and adaptable. 
It 1s not dumb-bells, developers, nor physical culture of the 
ordinary type that will give us these qualities, but games. Of 
our games some are impossible at present; squash is possible 
at once, and without appreciable trouble or expense. 
Eustace MILEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TOY WINDMILLS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘Countrxy LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—In the ‘‘ Correspondence” column of last week’s CouNtTRY LIFE 
there is a letter from someone about toy windmills. We have such a one as 
he describes in our garden, so if you could put us in communication with 
your correspondent, I could tell him where such athing is to be got.— 
KE. STAIR-KERR, Lorraine, 20, Napier Road, Edinburgh. 





[To THE Eviior oF **CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 

Si1r,—In reply to your ccrrespondent ‘‘ Scot, Edinburgh,” in last week’s 
issue of Country LiFk, I can tell him of a lad near here who makes 
beautiful little models of the old Lewes windmill now no longer existing. 
These toy windmills are about 2ft. high and extremely well put together. 
The head of the mill revolves to the wind, and the white sails spinning round 
are very picturesque. The maker, a carpenter’s son aged fourteen, tells me 
it takes about three days for him to make one. I bought one for my little 
son, but have, unfortunately, no photograph.—M. HEINEMANN, The Gate- 
house Farm, Framfield, Uckfie!d, Sussex. 


” 





WASPS AND POSTERS. 
[To tHE Fpiror cF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Noticing the letter under the above heading in Country LiFe of 
November gth, I can say that the same thing occurred at Botley Station, 
Hants; the station-master Crew my attention to it. He thought the paste 
attracted the wasps. They quite disfigured one or two posters. —AR1THUR 
JENKYNsS. 


ART AND THE BEETLE-CRUSHER. 
[Yo tHE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.” ]} 
S1r,—Your paper devotes itself as I understand in the first place to the things 
of Nature, but nuw and then I see in it some discussion of interesting points 
of Art, and, after all, Art is still supposed to foilow in some degree the Nature 
that it represents or interprets; therefore I do not think I am of necessity going 
astray in asking, through your medium, why it is that in all the latest products 
of a certain school of sculpture the feet of the figures are made of such an 
extraordinary and disproportionate length? It is the modern fashion to bow 
the knee to Rodin, and far be it from me to deny the rugged force of some of his 
work, though sometimes its ruggedness is the point which strikes one most. 
In one of such figures which I lately measured in an exhibition where it was 
put up, presumably as a model of grace and of what ought to be (it did not, at 
least, advertise itself as a monstrosity), the length of the foot was very little 
less than the length from the knee to the sole of the foot. If we are to regard 
this as a point of beauty we must certainly revise all our canons. If a man or 
a woman were to produce such a foot as this for measurement by a bootmaker 
the poor man would almost faint, and as for the possible work of the chiropodist 
on a field of such magnitude, the imagination shrinks appalled from its 
contemplation ; but if, on the other hand, the excuse of those who produce 
this length of foot is .that it is impossible to get models who have good feet, 
then we may surely answer them that the lack of originality to improve on the 
immense feet which they copy (if it be really true that they anywhere find 
them as long as they represent them) is a fault to be laid -o thir charge, 
Should these figures endure to future generations, our posterity will certainly 
be pointing to them as evidence that the people of that day were a splay-footed 
race, and probably will draw the inference that their feet were developed in 
consequence of dwelling on marshland, where feet of the common length and 
area would have allowec the walker to sink in. But #f—which we know, of 
course, to be the truth—these a7¢ nouveau feet are like nothing in Nature and 
no Letter than a very hideous affectation, then for the love of truth and beauty 
let us have the courage to say so, and let our sculptors have the courage to 
imitate the beautiful, rather than the monstrous, in the feet that they may have 
the luck to see, or the imagination to conjecture under a jealous chaussure 
which forbids the full vision, We need not worship this foreign ugliness, 
which is, even in the land of its birth, not a true expression, for the French 
feet are not abnormally large, though larger, by far, than the American. Our 
posterity will certainly have a right to think that the feet of the modern 
Latin race have grown in lergth enormously since the days of the classic 


sculpture,-—IT. 
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PICKLING GREEN TOMATOES. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—The following recipe is a good one: Slice one gallon of green tomatoes, 
place in a long dish, and on each layer sprinkle salt. Let it stand twelve 
hours, then drain off the liquor, add a few green 
peppercorns or chillies, half-a-dozen pickling 
onions, half a gallon of strong vinegar, half a 
pint of treacle, two tablespoonfuls allspice and 
one teaspoonful cloves. Heat the vinegar and 
treacle until it boils, then add the tomatees, boil 
for eleven minutes, put into stone jars and seal 
tightly, The pickle will be ready for use ina 
fortnight. —L. RUssELL. 


{To rue Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” ]} 
Sir,—I enclose recipe for pickling and serving 
vreen tomatoes: To 1olb, of tomatoes allow 2pt. 
of vinegar, 1}]b, of brown sugar, Ilb, of onions 
sliced thin, }0z. of cloves, a few chillies, half a tea- 
spoontul of cayenne pepper, }oz. of whole ginger. 
Slice tomatoes on dishes, sprinkle salt over each 
layer, let it stand all night; strain from salt, 
add ingredients and let all simmer gently until 
quite tender.—A. M. A 


LEAD FONTS. 
{Yo THE Epiror oF “*CounrrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—I am sending you a photograph of the 
lead font at Aston Ingham, Herefordshire, which 





is not mentiuned in last week’s article, and which 
perhaps you may care to insert. —J. NIBLETT. 
A GIANT’S COUSIN. 

{fo rue Epiror oF ‘Country LiFe.” ] 
Sik,—The size and activity of the tarpon have 
made the capture of one of these fish quite the 
coping-stone of an angler’s ambition; and the 
>is world wide. The 
great fish has, however, a small Indian cousin, 
who is as obscure as he himself is famous. The 
Eastern representative of Megalops atlanticus is 
Megalops cyprinoides, a variety of which I have 
iad considerable angling experience during a three years’ residence in 
Madras. To what size this Indian megalops atiains [ am unable to state 
with accuracy, but I have seen specimens of about 6ib. in weight, and 
3lb. or thereabouts appears to be a common size, Although a salt- 
wa'er fish, the megalops will thrive and breed freely in fresh water. The fry 
make their way up the rivers, and thence, during the 
floods of the monsoon, to the adjacent fresh-water ponds 
and lakes. The Indian fish is in appearance an exact 
miniature replica of the tarpon, and has all that fish’s 
extraordinary agility. In ponds he will often take a 
tly well, or may be readily tempted with a small live 
bait, Unfortunately, the interior of the mouth is so bony 
as to afford but poor hookhold, consequently a very large 
proportion of hooked fish get off. The saltatory efforts 
of the megalops far surpass those of the liveliest sea-trout. 

i have had a hooked megalops leap high into the air, 
turn head over heels four or five times, and then fall 
with a resounding splash into the water, quite half-a- 
dozen yards from where he emerged! And this they do 
not once, but many times. Whenever I hooked a large 
specimen I nearly always met with disaster, as there 
seems to be a diatolic instinct in these fish to do with 
ureat suddenness what one least expects. For example, 
when fly-fishing one day I was broken three times by fish 
which leapt high into the air, and deliberately cut the 
cast with a lash of their tails as they came down! The 
megalops is covered with bright silvery scales, and has 
peculiarly large brilliant eyes. The tail is strongly 
forked. In spite, however, of their handsome appear- 
ance they are quite useless for eating purposes. Being 
highly predatory, their introduction into waters containing 
other fish is by no means desirable ;_ but the Indian angle 
will find many ponds along the Madras Coast where the 
megalops have already thoroughly established themselves. * 


fame of the **Silver King’ 
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This fish’s jaws are rough and file-like, so that only the 
smaller specimens can be safely captured with fine gut, 
I found a dark-coloured fly composed principally of 
peacock’s harl extremely successful ; an Alexandra is, in 
fact, just the thing. —FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


A NORTH COUNTrRY SMITHY. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE ”]} 
S1rk,—It is not ausualcircumstance to find ina blacksmith’s 
shop such ornamental pillars at the entrance thereto as in 
the accompanying photograph. It is situated in the village 
of Corby, near Carlisle. I made many enquiries in the 
village to try and trace its origin, but was unable to do 
so. Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give 
the required information. —A. H. RoBINsoN. 


GREY QUAIL. 

[To THE Epiror oF **CountrRY LIFE”) 
S1r,—I have read ‘* Marshman’s” article on grey quail 
with great interest. Maltese sportsmen, when shooting, 
frequently use an artificial call to discover the whereabouts of these birds, 
In the Northern Punjab call-birds are regularly used by quail-shooters, 
Ten little conical cages, each containing one bird, are hung along a bamboo, 
which is thrust into the ground, in the centre of a half-grown cornfield, 
the evening before the shooting is to take 
place. Three sticks of call-birds are, as a rule, 
sufficient to ensure plenty of sport. The migrat- 
ing quail appear for the most past to arrive on 
the ground during the night. When I was on 
the P. and O. Rome in December, 1899, a grey 
qua'l flew on board, and after running about the 
deck for a short time went off again. This bird 
looked well-conditioned and not at all exhausted, 
The Rome was at the time in the Indian Ocean 
and 660 miles from the nearest land. <4 propos 
of the large importations of quail referred 
to by ‘* Marshman,” I may mention that I came 
home in the Trojan Prince in the spring of 1906 
when this boat was carrying 78,000 live quail 
from Egypt. Five Arabs were on board to feed 
and look after the birds, only 600 of which died 
during the voyage. Although importing and 
turning down grey quail in this country seems to 
be of little use, it is possible that one or other 
of the several varieties of non-migratory quail 
might prove more successfu:. I would suggest a 
trial of the jungle bush quail (Perdicula asiatica), 
a common bird in Northern India, for dry parts 
of this country; and the painted-bush quail 
(Microperdix erythrorhyncha), a resident species 
on the Neilgherry Plateau, for the warm damp 
counties of the West. The first of the-e two is 
a very sporting little bird, rising freely and flying 
decidedly faster than the grey quail. Both 
varieties are somewhat small, averaging about 
30z. in weight against the 4oz. of Coturnix 
coturnix.—B. 








INDIAN SPARROW-HAWKS. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I am enclosing you a photograph of a 
pair of sparrow-hawks on a barble tree. The 
male (the smaller bird) is on the left. I took both of them from a 
nest in this district; they were, when this photograph was taken, quite 
tame, and it was rarely necessary to confine them either in a cage or by 
tving them up, They lived on the Maidan near a_ barrack-room.—J. E. 
PICKERSGILL CUNLIFFE, Ahmednagar, Deccan. 








